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OUR EMBLEM. 


America from why broad breast 
€ 


It sprang, beneficent and bright, 
Of all the gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 


Then do it honor, give it praise ! 
A noble emblem should be ours :— 
Ugen thy fair shield set thy Maize, 
More glorious than a myriad flowers. 
New England Magazine. —Ceha Thazter. 
Oe 
For the Companion. 


A GRAND ENTERTAINMENT. 


Little Ernie Fielding, nine years old, had been | 


invited to a grand entertainment. So it was 
called on the card of invitation, an oblong piece 
of thick blue cardboard, most legibly printed in 
black letters. 
GRAND ENTERTAINMENT. 

Admit One. 290 Maple Avenue. 

This card Ernie brought home from school one 
day, and threw into his mother’s lap, triumphant 
but dignified. His mother, Mrs. Fielding, at 
first turned it round and round. 

“It seems very mysterious,”’ she said. “Who 


lives at 290 Maple Avenue? Who is to be} 


there ?”’ 

Ernie shook his head promptly. “I don’t 
know, mamma—Poppie. May I go?” 

“But where did you get this, dear child ?” 

‘“‘Why, mamma, from Poppinjoy, of course.” 

‘‘Let me see—who is Poppinjoy ?”’ 

‘“‘Why, mamma, he’s Poppinjoy, in my class. 
I'm Fielding, and he’s Poppinjoy—that’s how we 
call each other at school. Why, you must often 
have heard me talk of Poppie. He’s a splendid 
fellow, old Poppie!"’ Ernie dwelt on the diminu- 
tive in tones both of tenderness and respect. 

“Then I suppose this party is at Mrs. Poppin- 
joy’s house!"’ exclaimed Mrs. Fielding, her brow 
clearing. 


‘““Why, no, mamma, of course not,”’ said Ernie, | 


beginning to grow impatient. “I know where 
Poppinjoy lives. It’s at another fellow’s mother’s 
house, and Poppie gave me this ticket as a great 
favor. You see, we’re very intimate; we’ve been 
intimate a week. It isn’t a party, it's a grand 
entertainment. Poppinjoy ‘ll be awfully disap- 
pointed if Idon’tgo. CanI, mamma? Please ?”’ 

‘*How long is it going to last ?”’ 

‘it begins at eight sharp. That was Poppie’s 
last words, ‘eight sharp.” Some of the little 
chaps, eight years old, or eight and a half, will 
be sent for at nine o’clock, but Poppie says I’m 
to stay till half past.” 

“Well,”’ said Mrs. Fielding, hesitating. ‘It’s 
about the getting home, you know. Papa!” 
appealing to the top of a head visible above an 
extended newspaper, ‘“‘are you willing to call at 
290 Maple Avenue to-morrow evening, about half 
past nine o’clock, and bring home one boy ?”’ 

“That boy!’’ responded Mr. Fielding, putting 
down the newspaper, and humorously contem- 
plating his son. ‘That great fellow! No, sir, I 
should say I wasn't willing. I'd as soon think 
of being fetched myself. You don’t mean to tell 
me that you can’t come home by yourself a dis- 
tance of two or three blocks, do you, young 
man!” 

“T should think I cou/d come home by myself, 
papa!’ answered Ernie, making himself as large 


as possible. ‘If anybody came near me, I’d—.”’ | 


Words failed him, but his manner tended to in- 
spire the deepest confidence in his strategic 
ability in any emergency. 

So it was settled, and seven o’clock next even- 
ing behedd him arrayed in his best clothes, eager 
to set out. 


“It'll only take me ten minutes to get there, | 


and I won't have very long to wait, for Poppinjoy 
said eight o’clock sharp. I'd hate to be late. 
Now, don't be anxious, mamma; nothing will 
happen to me. You're not afraid about me, 
mamma ?”’ 

‘““N—no, dear. But don’t be the last one to 
leave. Get away as early as you can after 
you've seen all the fun.” 

“All right. Good-by, mamma!" And _ he 
kissed her and ran down-stairs. But just as he 
got to the bottom, he ran right up again. 

‘You're sure you won't be anxious about me? 
You know nothing could happen to me!”’ 

“No, darling, no—I'm sure nothing will 
happen.” 

“Say, mamma, if anything did happen, what 


would it be like? What kind of a thing would it | 


be ?’’ in a rather doubtful tone. 

‘But nothing is going to happen—except that 
I believe you'll make yourself late after all. 
Hadn't you better start, dear ?”’ 


“Allright. You'd go, if you were me, wouldn’t | 


you?” 
“Ernie! You're not afraid, are you!” 
“Why, mamma! Whatan idea! Afraid? I'd 


just like to see the thing—humph! Afraid! Well, | 


good-by, dear mamma, and don't be anxious.” 
From the bottom of the stairs he called up, as if 
it were quite a fresh remark, *‘Good-by, mamma!”’ 
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‘Then the front door banged shut, and Mrs. Field- 


ing was left alone, smiling a little, and a little | 


nervous. 

If papa had not such very strong prejudices on 
the subject of ‘Mollies’’, and so many opinions 
on the method of preventing the growth of that 
species, she would certainly have proposed herself 
accompanying Ernie to Maple Avenue, and going 
for him again. 

She did think him a very small boy to be out 

| on the streets alone on a winter's night, and the 


| thought of the little figure trudging along by | 


himself, and timidly ringing the door-bell at a 
house where all the inmates would be strangers 
to him, was quite pathetic to her. 

But she presently remembered that the snowclad 
streets were just now glittering in great floods of 

| Silver light from a full moon, and that Maple 
| Avenue was only ten minutes’ walk from her own 
| door. So she settled down to her magazine, with 
| comparative peace of mind, though her glance 
| often visited the face of the brass clock on the 
| cabinet. 

Its tiny gong had just sounded half-past nine, 
when papa stretched himself in his arm-chair, and 
said : 

‘‘Mary, you know I’m waiting for orders !”’ 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, dear! But we 
will give him fifteen minutes’ grace.” 

Five minutes of the fifteen had still to elapse 
when the door-bell rang, and Ernie's stout tread 
was heard ascending the stairs. He walked sol- 
emnly in, cap in hand, greatcoat still on, and sat 
down on the sofa. 

“Well, darling, here you are, safe and sound! 

| And did you have a pleasant time ?”” 

“It—was—splendid !"* he said, with great delib- 
eration. ; 

‘‘Really a grand entertainment! But what did 
youdo? You must tell us all about it.” 

Ernie was gazing fixedly on the carpet, appar- 
ently struggling with an embarrassment of im- 
pressions. 


mitted. ‘And refreshments—but that’s when we 
were nearly ready to come away. Apples and 
doughnuts. The plate got spilled when they were 
| passing them round the second time, and they 
| picked them up, but none of the fellows would 
| take any more. I was going to have another 
| doughnut.’’ 
| ‘And were there many children—any little 
girls ?”’ 
| “Just seventeen came. Poppieexpected twenty- 
three. Yes, there were some little girls—quite 
young—they didn’t amount to much! Poppie 
| called them ‘The‘Infants’.”’ 

“And the lady of the house, dear—who is 
| she ?”” 
| I don’t know, mamma!”’ 
| “But did she not come and speak to her little 
| guests? Did Poppinjoy not introduce you!” 

‘*Poppie? Why, mamma, Poppie had to be 
up-stairs fixing up the sitting-room like a concert- 
room with rows of chairs and a sheet, and writing 
the programme, and being door-keeper, and play- 
| ing the bones in the violin solo, and everything!” 
| ‘Oh—and didn’t you see any of the people of 
| the house ?”” 
| ‘Why, of course. Two girls came and shook 
| hands with me in the hall. I mean old girls. 
They must have been twenty years old, at least! 
They said they must introduce themselves.” 

“But what was their name?” 

“Oh, they didn’t tell me that. They just intro- 
duced themselves. They showed me where to 
put my overcoat. There were also living 
shadows.”’ 

The thought of these shadows reduced Ernie to 
a condition of profound melancholy. He studied 
| the carpet with solemnity for some moments, 
looking up suddenly to say: 

“Look here! It would be mean to laugh. It 
wasn’t Poppie’s fault—he couldn’t help it. It 
would be mean, I say!”” . 

“It would be both silly and unkind to laugh,” 
assented Mrs. Fielding. ‘No right-minded per- 
son would think of doing it, for one instant.” 

“You see, it was the fault of the fellows who 
were trying to make the candle stay at the top of 
the sheet, and every time they thought it was 
going to stay, down it came on Poppinjoy’s back. 
| He was living shadows, you know. It fell down 

on him three times, and he came out among us 
audience all over melted candle-stuff, and the way 
the boys laughed was awful. It was so funny, 
|00' 00! oo!’ And the recollection of the ex- 
quisite drollery of the scene overcame even 
Ernie’s loyalty at last, so that he began tittering, 
sputtering, and howling, into the depths of his 
great-coat collar with a vehemence al! the greater 
for the previous suppression of his mirth. 

Mrs. Fielding was fortunately able to maintain 
her gravity, the sight of which presently restored 
Ernie’s. With a final gasp he sat up, resumed 
his dignified demeanor, and remarked: 

“There isn’t much to fel. Seeing it was 
| different.”” 
| ‘Well, darling, Iam sure you must have had 
|a delightful evening—but you must say ‘good- 
night’ now and go to bed.”’ 

“All right. Good-night, papa. Good-night, 
mamma, dear.’’ He got up and started bed- 
ward, but turned back at the door, came to his 
| mother’s side, and observed confidentially : 








| 








| didn’t just exactly know before what a Grand 
| Entertainment was!’” 
Grace Fortune. 


“There was a magic lantern,”’ he finally ad- 


“I’m awfully glad you let me go. You see I | 
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Overworked and Tired Out, 
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Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 
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ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
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Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed. by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 
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Third Prize Serial Story. 
CHERRYCROFT. 


IN SIx CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 
Mrs. Winterbury. 


The reluctance which Mr. Cole felt to inform 
Peggy of the proposed sale of Cherrycroft was 
understood and shared by all who were acquainted 
with the offer that he had received. Uncle 
Sidney, far away in the West, had been duly 
informed of the bid, and asked by Mr. Cole 
to authorize the sale as guardian and executor 
of the Irwin estate. But it seemed that Uncle 
Sid must be away from home. Months went 
by, and still he had not replied. Meantime 
no one liked to break the bad news to Peggy. 

Jessica, Marion and Steve wished that Mr. 
Cole should bear the burden of so alarming a 
disclosure, but he said, ‘‘Time enough when 
we’re sure Cherrycroft is to go.”’ 

Jessica and Marion were conscious of a real 
dread lest when the name Cherrycroft hap- 
pened to be mentioned their faces, through 
some guilty look, might awake suspicion; for 
they spent the two warmest months of the 
summer at their old home, in response to 
Peggy’s urgent invitation. 

Never had a vacation been so gladly hailed 
by a pair of city maidens as was the one idled 
away in a “miserable little village’’—yet the 
roses of their summer were not unmixed with 
thorns. 

Though Marion read many books and 
Jessica, by many sly devices, attempted to 
banish disagreeable thoughts, that which 
might have been perfect bliss was sullied by 
their feeling that this would be their last visit 
to the old home. Yet they could not see how 
to keep it, for the expenses of city life de- 
manded that the place should be turned into 
cash. 

They often swung to and fro in hammocks 
under the veranda’s roof, screened from the 
sun by lilac bushes, and wondered what 
Peggy would do when their secret should 
have been disclosed. If, by chance, Mr. Cole 
walked up the path for a friendly chat, or 
strolled by the picket fence on his way to a 
neighbor’s house, the hearts of Peggy’s sis- 
ters gave such leaps that the comfort in which 
they seemed to nestle became a snare and a 
mockery. 

“IT shall die on the spot, if he tells while we 
are here!’’ Marion said to Jessica one after- 
noon. 

‘So shall I,’’ Jessica responded promptly; 
and these shocking statements, dropped at 
random, were the only allusions to the ap- 
proaching sale which the girls exchanged. 

The element called pride, which Steve pos- 
sessed in abundance, also belonged to other 
members of the Irwin family; it was the 
foolish sort of pride that hates to confess 
mistakes, and forbids its owners to retract a 


theory or decision without a struggle and a blush. | 


After Jessica’s impulsive confession, which was 
made in Steve’s presence on the night of her 
return from Dayville, she had not again expressed 
regrets about Cherrycroft. 

But her thoughts were “long, long thoughts.” 
Often, as she woke from a doze in the hammock, 


she discovered a gentle face framed by a silken | 


mass of short, bright hair leaning above her 
resting-place. At such times she put out her 
hands and held the vision till her voice could 
form the word “Peggy; then Peggy would 
laugh and sway the hammock in a whirl of com- 
placent enjoyment, unaware of her sister's ruffled 
mind. 


work-basket, with possibly two or three of her 
cats, occupied a corner of the broad veranda. 

Marion hung about the house less than Jessica, 
because the charm of dropping in at the homes of 
Dayville friends had burst upon her with a new 
fascination. Several elderly ladies living upon 
North Street were favored by her presence for a 
little time each day, and gradually she read the 
books aloud in their cozy homes, instead gof 
quietly perusing the pages, as had been her cus- 
tom. 

These elderly ladies, with their lace caps and 
quaint, eager greetings, were invaluable to Marion. 
The regretful faces that followed her to the differ- 
ent doors as she spoke her final good-bys, lent 


|her doubts about some unpublished volumes | 
| which had hitherto absorbed her mind. 


Seated in a train that rushed toward the city on 
the last day of August, Marion wondered if there 
might not be humbler labors productive of as 
much happiness as authorship, especially while 
there remained so many interesting books yet 
unread to the inhabitants of North Street; but 
she would not for worlds have mentioned the 
idea to Jessica. 

All through the summer Mr. Cole’s responsi- 
bility concerning Cherrycroft’s doom weighed | 


—— 


“Oh, bless me, no!”’ Mr. Cole exclaimed. He 
soon left the room abruptly, refusing to be com- 
forted. 

Presently he took a thoughtful walk up the 
stfeet, in front of Cherrycroft. The many win- 
dows of the square, pleasant house were struck 
by slanting rays from the lowered sun, and shone 
gloriously. 

In passing the picket fence Mr. Cole encoun- 
tered Cobbin, who was cheerfully returning with 
his seven charges from a daily ‘constitutional.’ 
They were really quite remarkable,—these cats,— 





“She bent and kissed one of her hands.” 


upon him heavily; the more he thought about it, 
the more he shrank from meeting Peggy’s eyes 
and saying, ‘“‘Cherrycroft will soon be sold.” 
Mrs. Cole added to his discomfort by inquiring 
about the matter frequently at the supper-table. 

“Jonathan,” she would ask, “have you told 
her yet ?” 

“N-n-no, not exactly. What's the use till her 
guardian authorizes the sale?’’ came to be his 
dreary answer. 

“Jonathan Cole,’’ she said at last, when the 
autumn had begun, “shall you or sha’n’t you? 
Will she relish it any better for being told in 
October? You know she won’t; she ought to 


| have time to think it over, she’ll be so upset.”’ 
An occasional spectator of these little dramas | 
was Mrs. Winterbury, whose rocking-chair and | 


Mr. Cole mopped his troubled forehead with a 
checked handkerchief, while his wife gazed across 
the table disapprovingly. 

“It’s only the second of September,”’ he said. 
‘I'll wait until the fifteenth.” 

“Then there’s that poor widow, Mrs. Winter- 
bury,”’ Mrs. Cole continued. ‘She'll have to 
make different plans, too.” 

“Oh, she isn’t poor. Quite the contrary! I 
think her purse will guarantee her a shelter 
somewhere,’’ Mr. Cole replied, endeavoring to 
summon a jocose smile, and failing utterly. His 
wife relented a bit in the presence of his evident 
distress. 

“Perhaps *twould have been easier if you'd 
told the child when Jessica and Marion were 
home,’’ she suggested. 


following the boy’s heels wherever he led as 
closely as dogs could have done. 

Mrs. Winterbury was seated upon the veranda 
enjoying a vista of rose-tinted mountains, her 
eyes shielded from the sun’s rays by a parasol 
decked with lace flounces. Her face was hidden 
from Mr. Cole’s view; but from some unaccount- 
able reason the parasol, or possibly its lace 
flounces, inspired him with a sudden inclination 


to cast a portion of his load of gloom upon the | 


owner. He decided to make a confidante of Mrs. 
Winterbury. 

Hoping fervently that Peggy was not within 
hearing distance, he advanced along the path and 
paused in the dominion of the parasol. 

“Good evening, Mr. Cole!’’ said the lady. 

“Good evening!’’ answered Mr. Cole. ‘Is 
Peggy at home ?” 

“No, she isn’t,” 
the listener’s spirits rose. 
with Olive Mead.” 

“Then,”* said he, ‘‘there is something I wish to 
tell you, as quickly as 1 can, before she comes 
back. I wouldn’t have Peggy know about it for 
all the world; that is, I—I wouldn’t if I could 
help it.”’ 

‘‘Proceed,”” murmured Mrs. Winterbury, with 
a tragic gesture. 

“Well, it is this. Cherrycroft is going to be 
sold—right away, immediately, as soon as possi- 
ble—as soon as the guardian consents. He must 
be off on a long business trip, or I'd have heard 


Mrs. Winterbury said, while 
“She is out for a walk 


from him long ago. A gentleman in town has 
offered a good price for the place. I regret that 
there is such a gentleman, but there is, and he 
writes to me frequently. The house is on the 
market, and I am instructed to dispose of it. Do 
you understand ?” 

‘“Yes,"’ Mrs. 
understand. 

“Your position,’’ she added, 
silence, ‘‘is not a pleasant one.”’ 

‘““No,’”’ answered Mr. Cole, “it is decidedly 
unpleasant.’ He held his hat during the inter- 

view, and gazed helplessly at its brim. 

“You haven't definitely accepted the offer 
that’s been made, have you?’’ asked Mrs. 
Winterbury. 

“No; I haven’t full power to do so.” 

“If a better one were made you could take 
it, then ?”’ 

“Oh yes, of course.” 

‘Well, I'll look into the thing, and perhaps 
have something to say about it myself in a 
few days.”’ 

Mr. Cole was so slow-witted that it was 
not until he had reached home and had 
recounted the dialogue to his sensible wife, 
that it occurred to him that Mrs. Winterbury’s 
consideration of the subject might really help 
him out of the difficulty. 

“T thought she looked as if she had an 
idea,’’ he protested, embarrassed by Mrs. 
Cole's smiles. 

‘“‘Women generally have ideas,’ 
wife. 

Mrs. Cole was not much mistaken in 
presuming that Mrs. Winterbury held some 
kind of key to the puzzling situation. At 
least, if no particular idea had presented 
itself while she talked with her friend, she 
instantly resolved to search for one, and 
having a fertile brain, was not likely to be 
unrewarded. The result of her cogitations 
was an idea widely different from that which 
Mr. Cole came to believe she entertained. 

Peggy was surprised as she returned from 
one of her frequent visits to the post-office by 
having Mrs. Winterbury meet her at the 
front gate. 

“Will you tell Tim to call for me in the 
morning ?”” “IT am going to 
the city on the early train.’ 

“Why, certainly,”” Peggy answered, and 
she looked doubtfully at Mrs. Winterbury, 
knowing her distaste for early trains and the 
city. 

“Shall he call if it 
before she turned to seek the office of the 
yellow omnibus. 

«Yes, rain or shine,” said Mrs. Winter- 
bury ; and she met Peggy’s eyes with a quick, 
earnest glance that made the girl ponder and 
jook backward when she crossed the street. 

Luckily there.chanced to be no rain next 
morning. Tim was promptly at the door 
with ’Lige and ’Lisha, a little before the 
appointed hour. Dayville people liked plenty 

of time at the railway station. 

Peggy accompanied Mrs. Winterbury out to the 
gate, and aided Tim in assisting her into the 
vehicle. She poised herself on the steps of the 
omnibus, and clinging to its sides, smiled through 
the doorway at the lady. 

‘I hope you'll have a pleasant trip,”’ she said. 
In replying, Mrs. Winterbury grasped one of 
Peggy’s sleeves, and held her for a moment. 

‘‘Whatever occurs,’’ she said, “try to be very 
happy always. Don't—don’t feel anxious.” 

“No, ma’am,”’ Peggy answered, more puzzled 
by her companion’s sympathetic face than by the 
strange, parting words. She stepped into the 
street after Tim had driven away, so that she 
could keep the dust-enveloped, pumpkin-hued 
coach in sight until it turned a corner. 

In the city Mrs. Winterbury drove directly to 
her own house, where she had lived before she 
went to Dayville. It was vacant now, and boards 
were nailed against some of the lower windows. 
She unfastened the door and entered a darkened 
hall. 

Within were many 
furniture, but the house seemed still and rather 
This was why Mrs. Winterbury had 


Winterbury said slowly, “I 


afier a short 


’ 


said his 


said the lady. 


’ 


rains ?’’ she asked, 


rooms filled with costly 


desolate. 
preferred to live at Cherrycroft. 

It took very little time to admit the light and 
despatch a couple of notes—one to Steve Irwin, 
in the care of Rathburn & Dodd, and the other to 
the address of Jessica and Marion, which she had 
learned through numberless envelopes sent out 
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mentioned in the notes—four interested people 
met and held a stately session in the drawing- 
room of Mrs. Winterbury’s house. Had its 
methods been less decorous the occasion might 
have 
Senate, so grave were the issues at stake. 

“I have summoned you,” Mrs. Winterbury 
said, **because I think you have a right to express 


your feelings in 1egard to what I am about to} 


say.”’ This was certainly a promising beginning, 
and three youthful Irwins assumed expectant 
looks. 

‘*As for authority in the matter,” she continued, 
“[ shall of course apply to your uncle—Peggy’s 
guardian.” <A faint red leaped to Steve’s face, 
but he listened quietly. 


“To speak the plain truth,” Mrs. Winterbury | 


said, ‘I propose to adopt your sister Peggy, pro- 


vided she is willing, and her uncle gives consent. | 


I hardly need to be assured that you are not 
disturbed by such an intention—her life is so 
remote from yours.” 

There was an eloquent stillness in the room 
after these words had fallen upon the hearers. 


Jessica and Steve felt proud of Marion when the | 


latter’s voice, trembling slightly, braved the 
silence. 


“It isn’t so—r—r—remote as it seems,”’ she | 
| 


said. 

Mrs. Winterbury made no reply, and a sudden 
fire kindled in Steve's eye. 

“Any one who thinks that we are not fond of 
Peggy,"’ he said, ‘tis very much mistaken. Per- 
haps we hayen’t shown it much, but I expect to 
pay her back the rent that she has given for 
Cherrycroft as soon as I can earn the money.” 

‘“‘We appreciate your kindness, Mrs. Winter- 
bury,”’ Jessica remarked with tearful eyes, ‘but 
indeed we cannot spare Peggy.” 

“You wouldn't stand in her way, would you?” 
Mrs. Winterbury asked. 

The question sent strange thrills through Steve 
and the girls. They could hardly account for its 


familiar sound, but at last they recollected that | 
Marion had spoken similar words to Peggy under | 


the elms about a year before. 
**] shall take her abroad, if she likes,”’ said the 


lady; ‘‘perhaps for a trip around the world. If | 


there is any hindrance to a legal adoption, she 
can still make her home with me. 


“IT have felt especially interested in her,” she | 


continued, looking at Steve, ‘“‘since the day that 
she went to town to see Mr. Rathburn about 
your situatior.”’ 
Steve rose and faced Mrs. Winterbury. 

“Did—did Peggy do that?’ he murmured, 
brokenly. 

“Tam afraid,’ 
have told a secret. 

It is little wonder that the hour spent in Mrs. 
Winterbury’s house completely overwhelmed the 
Irwins. They took their departure stupidly, as 
people do when they scarcely know what has 
happened to them. 

“I will acquaint you with your sister’s deci- 
sion,’’ they heard Mrs. Winterbury say as she 
bowed them into the hall and out of the front 
door. 

Four hours afterward, Mrs. Winterbury rolled 
back through the streets of Dayville behind ’Lige 
and ’Lisha. When she paused at the threshold of 
Cherrycroft’s unlighted parlor, Peggy was alone 
in the room. 

She stood before the mantelpiece, and her back 
was toward Mrs. Winterbury, but some aspect of 
the drooping shoulders seemed to say that she had 
somehow heard of the intended sale. A significant 
glimpse of Chloe in dejected attitude upon the 
back porch had been afforded to the yellow 
omnibus. ° 

“Peggy,” said Mrs. Winterbury, gently, ‘I 
would like to speak with you.” 

Peggy advanced a few steps, and Mrs. Winter- 
bury entered the room, and confronted the brown 
eyes with a pair of gray ones. 

“OQ Mrs. Winterbury!” said Peggy, trying to 
control her tears. ‘Mr. Cole-has heard from 
Uncle Sydney, and he’s going to let Cherrycroft 
be sold!” 

“I know all about everything, Peggy,’’ Mrs. 
Winterbury said. “I have come to ask if you 
will live with me and be my little daughter.”’ 

“O Mrs. Winterbury!’’ Peggy answered, clasp- 
ing her hands and keeping steadfast eyes upon 
the lady in a maze of wonder. 

“We can go, together, wherever you wish,” 
Mrs. Winterbury added. “I have enough money. 
You would think it was a great deal. Do you 
think you could be happy with me ?” 

Peggy was silent. 

“With you, yes,’ she said at last; “but not 
away from Dayville, or where I couldn’t see my 
brother and my sisters when they happen to come 
to Mrs. Titus’s."’ A lump rose in her throat. “If 
I left Dayville I should feel as I did when I first 
went away from Cherrycroft.’’ She put her hand 
upon her heart. ‘There was a sort of pain here.’’ 

“I feared this,”’ said Mrs. Winterbury; but a 
hope had faded from her face. 

After a while she allowed Peggy to lead her to 
the mantelpiece, where some portraits hung. The 
one in the centre was that of a young woman, and 
at either side and on the wall to the right and left 
were older faces framed in dull gold, two of which 
had belonged to Peggy’s father and grandfather. 
Mrs. Winterbury knew that the lovely lady, 
smiling down, was Peggy’s mother. 

“See,” the girl said, softly, pointing upward, 


was the startled reply, ‘that I 


” 


borne resemblance to a meeting of the | 


In the hush which followed, | 


COMPANION. 
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| “this makes me fond of Dayville.”” She included 
| the others with a little sweep of her hand. “I 
can’t remember her,’’ she whispered, ‘‘because I 
was so young. I never knew any of them, but 
| they belong to me just the same, don’t they, dear 
| Mrs. Winterbury ?” 

Mrs. Winterbury was looking at the central 
portrait, and did not try to answer. She under- 
stood why the unspoken love in the pictured face 
had appealed to the lonely child. 

| Youare wise, Peggy,”’ she finally said. ‘‘Stay 
here, where she has lived—the ground is sacred. 
As for me, there’s another plan in this head of 
mine,’ and she tapped her forehead, nodding 
gravely; ‘one that you will like better than the 
last; so you need not be alarmed.” 

Peggy, who had turned from the portrait and | 
was gazing at her friend, took no heed of what 
was being said. She was so enthralled by the | 

| 
| 








woman’s loving-kindness that she felt too helpless 
to hear or to speak. She could scarcely see, 
either, for the tears were gathering fast, but she 
bent and kissed one of Mrs. Winterbury’s hands 
—shyly, reverently, as if it were the hand of a 
queen. 

Very late in the evening Steve received a tele- 
gram; it said only three words, but they were 
these: “Peggy has refused.” 

Epiru E. Stowe (PAULINE WESLEY). 
(To be continued.) 
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CULTURE AT HOME. 
Go, make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone, 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it and mend his own. 


Selected. —Robert Collyer. 


———_e—— 


For the Companion, 


RED ROVER, THE AVENGER. 


Dick Cole, the hero of my story, was not born 
in a gallant bark from whose masthead the black 
flag of the pirate was defiantly flung to the 
breeze—but he wished he had been. A gloomy 
| cave in the vast recesses of an impenetrable moun- 
| tain where the foot of man had never before trod 
also seemed to Dick a desirable birthplace; but 
/fate had unkindly made him a native of an 
| ordinary farm-house, on the railroad line which 
connects Oregon with California. 

Dick read hundreds of dime novels without 
finding the hero of one born in and surrounded 
with circumstances so commonplace. At the age 
of fourteen years this reflection became too 
humiliating. He thirsted for a chance to terrify 
mankind in general, and particularly the red- 
headed schoolmaster. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cole, Dick’s peaceable New 
England parents, observed with grief his con- 
tempt for school discipline and defiance of home 
rule. They wished, too late, that they had exer- 
| cised strict supervision over the character of his 
reading matter. They thought remorsefully of 
the many evenings he had been with them, though 
in soul apart, revelling with dissolute companions 
on land and sea. 

The heroes of his chosen fiction emphasized 
their requests with oaths, talked the language of 
pirates or scouts, and punctuated their orders 
with bullets. He soon lived in daily hope of 
encountering tremendous adventures. 

When swimming in the old mill-pond he kept 
his eye open for the entrance to a cave glittering 
with the treasures of Golconda. When hunting 
squirrels in the woods within an hour's walk of 
his father’s house he kept the gun at full cock, 
lest a bronzed and bearded warrior should sud- 
denly ride athim. Dick fancied himself standing 
with his foot firmly planted on the breast of his 
vanquished foe. He knew by heart the generous 
terms in which he would spare the fallen, and 
later restore him to liberty. 

It was’ pretty hard for a boy feeling capable of 
the most valorous and sanguinary deeds to be 
confined to the wretched routine of feeding the 
pigs, driving home the cow, splitting the kindling 
wood and going to school. Still his intricate 
plans for running away from home came to 
nothing till he was goaded to stern resolution by 
an unusually severe punishment at home, followed 
by an unmerited whipping at school. 

«‘Prof’’ Hudson had been made the victim of a 
rude practical joke. Dick had nothing to do with 
it, but his previous conduct had laid him open to 
suspicion. 

Rather than tell the name of the really guilty 
pupil, Dick took a “licking,” to the great admira- | 
tion of the other boys. He became the hero of 
the day. At last he tasted intoxicating fame! 

That afternoon, being on “recitation duty,”’ he | 
proclaimed, ‘‘Ye call me ch'ef, and ye do well to! 
call him chief who,” etc. His comrades felt that | 
they would follow him to death, the plains, the | 
mountains, or the sea; but Dick had determined | 

to go alone to glory, and return covered with it. | 

When school was out he shoved his books into | 
his desk and said, ‘It's for the last time.” 
‘Comrades,”’ he cried, as they clustered around 
him, ‘‘ye shall look in vain on the morrow for 

Richard Cole! His place shall know him no 
| more. And they shall perish who seek to hold 
| among ye the dauntless soul who would be free.” 
| When they pressed him with questions, he 
| answered mysteriously that he was going to | 
“distant parts.’’ But he promised to return. 

“Then,”’ he said, and gnashed his teeth grimly, 
‘Old Red-Top shall bite the dust!’’ 














THE YOUTH’S 


The teacher at Harlow’s Station was nervous 
aiid irritable. His red hair, standing erect, in 


defiance of comb and brush, formed a sort of 
halo around his pale, pinched face, and brought | 


into startling prominence his large light eyes. 


His pupils bad quickly perceived that these | 


striking features were with him a very sensitive 
subject. Being sadly ill-bred, they displayed 
great ingenuity in ‘‘mocking’’ his appearance. 

The school cartoonist, Tommy Bell, constantly 
used the master for a study, and produced carica- 
tures which appealed to his comrades more 
irresistibly than anything by Nast. On the 
morning following Dick’s promised desertion, 
there appeared on the blackboard an outline 
sketch which had been executed at great personal 
inconvenience to the artist. 
very clever by the school. 

It represented a very large man in the act of 


striking a very small boy with what was, appar-_ 


ently, a telegraph pole. To the right was what 


stood for an open window, under which was | 


written, ‘This way to Liberty.” 

‘*Prof’’ Hudson carelessly rubbed out this bit 
of humor and opened his desk. ‘There he found 
an envelope displaying a coffin and his own 
name. Under the body of the enclosed letter was 
a thin red line which ‘‘Prof’’ Hudson decided was 
blood. In one corner were drawn a skull and 
cross-bones of the same hue. The letter said: 

I go. But a few more suns and I return. Ye 
tortured my Body but ye could not chain my Sole. 
Make your pece with Heven, for when I come 
agen, your harts best Blood shall swipe out the 
insult. Tel my pale-face sister and the squaw, her 
mother, that the hart of the Brave cheftain longed 
for his native wildwood 
pertas trees, and the roring torrents—my frends 
the Lion and the buflo.  RycHaRD COLE 

or Red Rover the Avenger 
p.S. you may reed this alowd in school so that 


the boys will know where I have went. 
R. R the A 


During the night Dick had crept from his bed 
and looked out of the window. 

“Lo, the moon!’’ he said to himself, in the 
finest dime-novel style. ‘‘Behold, she floods the 
earth with golden radiance! The solemn stillness 
is broken only by the hooting of the boding owl, or 
the baying of the dog.’”’ He could not spell well, 
but his language was grand. He began prepara- 
tions for his flight. His wardrobe did not afford 
all he deemed proper to the dress of a rising out- 
law, so he supplied the lack from his sister’s 
apparel.. He arrayed himself in a gold-braided 
jacket, a circular cloak and a long scarlet plume. 
Arranging the cloak with careful carelessness, so 
as to display the embroidered jacket, he let the 
red feather in the hat-band dangle threateningly 
over his lefteye. Gazing at his mirror, he quoted : 


A darksome man with | plume, 
And hand of biood and brow of gloom. 


He was himself awed by the majesty of his own 
appearance. 


Dick then put his school suit into a bundle, and | 


dropped it to the ground. Then he carefully let 
down his game-bag full of eatables. Though he 
did not doubt that he should fare sumptuously on 
the flesh of the fallow deer that he meant to kill 
with his deadly pistol, yet he realized that he 
might miss his mother’s rich pastry, and for the 
coming day he had liberally supplied himself with 
cakes and tarts and a large gooseberry pie. He 
could not recall a single dime-novel hero who had 
been fond of pie, but he excused his provision on 
the ground that all great persons had some eccen- 
tricity. 

Dick planted his hand on the sill, and leaped 
out the window. The Rubicon was passed. 
Without money or friends, with an antiquated 
pistol in his bosom and a scarlet feather in his 
cap, he started to wage war on a heartless world. 

So Dick set out down the road. For two or three 
days his expedition was what he called ‘‘a picnic.” 
His game-bag supplied him with enough to eat, 
and he found dry, warm corners in which to sleep 


at night, covered by his extra suit of clothes; but | 


food and strength gave out at last. Hunting and 


fishing were a failure, and now rain.added misery 


to his discouragement. At the end of a. week it 
seemed to him that he had gone a thousand miles. 

He had known of no dime-novel hero driven to 
such extremity. The pangs of hunger, the sense 
of weariness, the need for food admonished him 
that the time was come to make mankind his 
spoil. 


Though he was far from towns, he saw now | 


and then a wagon-team or a horseman on the 
road. He began to think of highway robbery, 
but no one that he saw on the road seemed at all 


likely to prove & convenient subject for his opera- ' 


tion. 

Every well regulated highway robber, he re- 
flected, had a *‘band.’”’ Without an envious and 
emulous band of followers, what glory was there 
in being a highway robber? 

Nevertheless, at dusk he lurked and watched 
along the road. As he crept into the shadow of a 
huge tree, he resolved to assault the next comer. 
He felt like a sneak-thief trying to obtain by 
force the fruit of some other man’s honest labor. 

Against all dime-novel precédents, his conscience 
began to be troublesome. Nevertheless, he had 
vowed to make the next traveller stand and 
deliver, and when had an Avenger, or a Terror of 
the Mountains, or a Scourge of the Ocean been 
known to break such a vow? 

The sound of hoofs warned him of the approach 
ofa horseman. Dick irresolutely raised his pistol 
as the rider came trotting into sight. Soon Dick 


spoke out according to immemorial usage : 
‘Halt, and defend yourself!” 


It was considered | 


My teachers is the whis- | 


The stranger rode on—not riddled with bullets 
and white with fear, but carelessly whistling 
unconscious of his awful danger. 

This miraculous escape was due to a little mis- 
| management on Dick’s part. He had forgotten, 

in his excitement, to step from behind the tree! 
Hence his intended victim had not seen the 
extended arm and trembling figure. Moreover, 
Dick’s voice, instead of “‘ringing out sharp and 
clear on the still night air’’ had died in his throat, 
stifled by a rising lump and tightening cords. 
O ignominy ! 

Before Dick could gather his scattered wits, the 
| sharp crack of a whip and a cheery voice crying, 
“Git up!” advised him of another chance to dis- 
tinguish himself. He waited to assure himself 
that the wagon had but one occupant. Then he 
stepped out into the road. 

The farmer was singing cheerfully when he 

was startled by a quavering voice : 
| ‘Stand and defend yourself!” 
The horses stopped. ‘The old man stared at 
| the curious figure in the road. Then he noticed 
the weapon which Dick was vainly trying to hold 
steady. 

“Look out there, sonny !’’ he said, calmly, ‘if 
that old hoss-pistol o’ yourn is loaded, you might 
hurt yourself or the hosses. What in time do you 
want anyway? Who are you?” 

A quavering voice answered in tremendous 
| dime-novel phrases : 
| ‘Tam a vengeful b-butcher—a s-s-savage chief 
of yet m-more s-savage m-men; I want your 
|m-money, or your I-life!’’ Dick was so badly 
| frightened that he could hardly speak at all. 

A moment’s silence, then a laugh so long, so 
loud, so hearty that it woke the echoes of the old 
| wood, and seemed to Dick’s strained imagination 

to be joined by a chorus of fiends, hidden wit- 
| nesses of his humiliation. The weapon dropped 
from his fingers; the lump in his throat became a 
sob. Weak from hunger and excitement, he 
began to cry like a baby. 

“Stop your crying and climb into the wagon,” 
said the old farmer. 

Dick silently obeyed. The annals of dime 
romance furnished no tragedy so grievous as this. 
| Inthe long ride which followed there was no 

conversation. The farmer often burst into fits of 
| laughter. Dick saw nothing to laugh at. He 
wondered what the farmer found so funny. 

Dick never knew what the farmer told his wife 
about the case. The boy stubbornly refused to 
give his name or residence. He had come ‘a 
long way,"’ he said, and as every train brought 
tramps from the South, they supposed him to be 
a “brake-beam rider’’ from California. 

The farmer needed help, and generously gave 
the wretched Avenger small wages to stay on the 
place. The farmer’s wife, the color of whose hair 
| was exactly like that of Schoolmaster Hudson's, 
treated Dick very kindly. 

But Dick knew that the old man watched him 
with a degree of suspicion, and this fact galled his 
pride and self-love. As day followed day, a heart- 
sick longing to see his home and the old familiar 


faces, became almost insupportable. 


| He had tried to write to his father, but it was 
| hard to express his repentance and promise of 
| future obedience, and at the thought of meekly 
meeting ‘Prof’? Hudson and the boys, his cheeks 
flushed with shame. 

Dick Cole had been at Farmer Allen’s a fort- 
night, and it had rained incessantly. Every twig 
and leaf seemed to have sprung aleak. Late one 

| afternoon the weather cleared, and the sun broke 
through the mist. 

Beyond the meadow-lot in front of the house 
was a mountain stream, now swollen to fury by 
the rains. Dick had gone to the window to see a 
rainbow. Tracing its outlines to where it seemed 
to dip into the creek, he was surprised to see a 
| man in a rowboat pushing off from the opposite 

side of the stream. He called the attention of the 
farmer and his wife. For a few moments they 
all watched the awkward attempts of the oarsman 
to guide his little boat. 

‘He'll never make it,’’ cried the farmer. With 
one impulse they ran to the creek. The leaking 
boat, with its frightened occupant was then 
knocking about among the rocks. 

“Why, it’s Tom!’’ shouted the farmer. 

“My brother,’’ sobbed his wife. 

“Old Red-Top!’’ gasped Dick. 

It was really “Prof”? Hudson. Dick now under- 
stood why it was that Mrs. Allen's hair was so 
remarkably like his old teacher's. 

Before a plan of rescue had been hit on, a rush 
of the waters upset the boat. It was the work of 
a moment for Dick to snatch off his jacket and 
plunge to the rescue of his schoolmaster. 

Dick was an excellent swimmer. For a few 
moments after he reached the drowning man it 
seemed that both must perish. But the Avenge! 
at last dragged his burden to the bank. No dime- 
novel hero was ever so happy as Dick. 

Professor Hudson's explanation was simple. 
He had started to his sister's home in Oregon to 
spend .the school vacation. When he arrived at 
the stage-station he found that the ferry had 
broken its cable. Then he went a few miles up- 
stream hoping to find some one to carry him 
across. Finding the leaky boat, he had foolishly 
tried the dangerous passage. 

So Dick was a hero after all, though not in the 
garb of an outlaw surrounded by the pomp 0! 
piratical warfare. 

Professor Hudson wrote a graceful, grateful 
\letter to Mr. and Mrs. Cole, which made all 
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things smooth, and Dick, after an absence of less 
than a month, went back to his home, which was 
not so far away as he had supposed. 

His mother kissed him with tears, and his 
father laid his hand affectionately on his shoulder 
and called him h's “brave lad.”’ 

Thus was the Red Rover avenged. 

J. ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 
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HIGH TIDE. 


Like playful lambs, as white as snow, 
Shoreward the breakers swiftly go, 
And, foamy-lipped, the sands assail; 
I see a vessel’s shining trail; 

The tide is high. 


N. O. Times-Democrat. —Alice Gray Cowan. 
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For the Companion. 


SKIPPER POOLE’S “HANDY.” 
In Two PARTS.—PaART I. 
Shut up in a Kashga. 


The schooner W. S. Bond, owned and sailed by 
Captain Poole, is one of the dozen or more trading 
craft which clear every summer from San Fran 
cisco or Puget Sound ports for Alaska. A good 
sailor and a shrewd man is Captain Poole, keen 
for traffic of all sorts with the “Siwashes,” or 
Indian natives along shore from Juneau to Una- 
laska. 

His cruises have even extended as far as Attu, in 
the Aleutian Islands—the extreme western point 
over which the stars and stripes fly—and north- 
ward past Cape Lisburne to the coast of the 
swarthy Innuits, or Huskies. From these he 
obtains walrus ivory, oil, feathers, furs and whale- 
bone in exchange for knives, iron, tinware, 
matches and cheap guns. 

As the Huskies are glad to trade on terms highly 
profitable to Captain Poole, no objection could be 
made against his rate of profit if his customers 
were always sober. But Alaska traders use rum 
largely in traffic with the natives, to whom poison 
would be scarcely more injurious. The Indians, 
when intoxicated, often cheerfully allow them. 
selves to be pitilessly robbed. It is reported 
that the Innuits of Poonook three y ago 
exchanged their entire winter supply of food with 
a trader for rum, indulged in a protracted debauch, 
and perished one and all from starvation during 
the following winter. 

Though the law forbids the selling of intoxicants 
to natives, there is much difficulty in enforcing the 
prohibition, and traders are strongly tempted to 
earry liquor, since nothing else can be bartered so 
readily and at such enormous profits. Most traders 
have, however, some conscientious scruples in the 
matter; they carry other articles of trade, and 
many make it a point to offer these first, reserving 
liquor as a last resort. In this respect Skipper 
Poole is perhaps no better nor worse than others 
of his class. \ 
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Several summers he has visited an Innuit village | 


called Aibgook, located in a bay to the southeast 
of Cape Nome. Aibgook consists of a row of 
twelve or fifteen summer huts, or “tilts’” ranged 
along the black shingle of the bay, of five baraibas, 
or earth houses, partly under ground, and of a 
kashga, or “town hall,” at a distance of three or 
four miles inland, where the villagers live during 
the winter. 

In summer the people of this village resort to an 
island out at sea, where for several weeks they 


live in caves, excavated far up the face of an | 


almost perpendicular cliff. Each cave-house hasa 
platform before the entrance, supported on whale 
jaws driven into holes in the side of the cliff. The 
platforms serve as front yards to these singular 
“summer cottages.” 

These lofty and perilous habitations are chosen 
because they enable the men easily to desery 
walrus at a distance on the ice-fields that float 
down from the north. 

The community at Aibgook consists of thirteen 
families—nearly ninety persons all together, and 
a very good-natured and democratic folk. 

There is a head man, or mayor, called the oomlik. 
His name is Nottak; at any rate, Mr. Nottak was 
head man a year ago. He is the largest man in 
the village, and has three wives and fifteen chil- 
dren, all girls except one, a boy named Loonottak, 
who is not far from fifteen years old. One of the 
girls, younger than Loonottak by a year or more, 
is called Sooeega. 

The oomlik has little actual authority. He merely 
gives advice, which the people may reject if they 
please. The only person for whom they have any 
fear is Twautissalik, a kind of sorcerer, shaman, 
or “medicine-man,” who contrives to extort a live- 
lihood from the hunters of the village by threaten- 
ing them with ill luck and promising them good 
luck for fees. 

He lives somewhat apart from the others, and 
has a habit of prowling along shore and among 
the mountains behind the village. 

Twautissalik professes to have the spiritual 
welfare of Aibgook in his keeping, and pretends 
to hold communion with spirits, good and bad. 
Perhaps he really thinks that he does; but it is 
more than likely that he knows he is an impostor. 

Fourteen or fifteen hardy fellows about the vil- 
lage, ranging from eighteen to thirty years of age, 
(lo most of the walrus-hunting, whaling and trap- 
ping. Four of these are married men, and have 
huts of their own. The others and the older boys 
reside in winter at the kashga, or town hall. 

This is an edifice forty feet long by thirty in 
width, having thick stone walls twelve feet high, 
and roofed over with drift timber, tundra grass 
and a heavy layer of stones. The entrance is bya 
subterranean passage fifty feet long, opening out 
through the side of a bank below the knoll on 
which the kashga is situated. 

Skipper Poole, in dealing with the natives, has 
come to depend a great deal on his “handy”—a 
quick-witted Scotch-Irish boy named Terence 
Donaldson, born in Portland, Oregon, and now in 
his fifteenth year. Terence, or “Tet,” as he is 
called aboard ship, has been with Captain Poole 
for three years. He not only “chins Chinook” 


fluently with the Siwashes of Sitka and Juneau, 
but can speak “Husky” enough for all the purposes 
of ordinary trafic. 

Tet knows every one at Aibgook, and can dicker 
better than the skipper himself. Several times he 
has been swan-hunting to the lakes back among 
the hills with Loonottak and the other Husky 
boys. 

At one time Tet went ten miles inland with a 
party of Aibgook boys and girls, carrying large, 
thin, tough sacks made of the cysts of walrus, to 
gather up wild goose feathers around a pond 
where the geese nest. On this occasion they saw 
eight polar bears trotting along a path through the 
marshes, one behind the other. Far from being 
afraid of the bears, Loonottak and even his sister 
Sooeega ran shouting after the beasts as they 
shambled away, and laughed at Tet for thinking 
the amusement rather dangerous. 


By thus fraternizing with the Husky youngsters | 


Tet has learned a good deal of their language, and 
taught them in exchange certain pranks current 
among the street lads of Portland. 

The teaching has not been wholly from his side, 
however, for these youthful Innuits are not alto- 
gether artless. In fact, Tet, on his return from 
the north last year, astonished the Portland boys 
with two or three new capers, imported directly 
from Aibgook. 

Captain Poole’s custom, on the arrivaf of the W. 
S. Bond in Aibgook bay, was to send his compli- 
ments ashore to the oomiil, or head man, along 





| with a demijohn 
| of whiskey to mellow 
| his heart and incline 

it to trade. If the compliments 

arrived without the demijohn, the 
| oomlik would not notice the coming 
| of the trader. 

Acccordingly, when the schooner 
anchored in the bay last July, Tet 
was sent ashore with the drink. On landing, 
he renewed his acquaintance with the boys 
and girls before proceeding to the Nottak 
family mansion, where he was received with a 
broad grin of welcome and exclamations of 
“Mai! mai !”’—Good! good! 

But old Twautissalik, the medicine 
not approve the proceedings. He was abroad that 
morning in a bad humor. The skipper’s custom 
of presenting a demijohn to Nottak and none to 





partiality. In short, he wanted some rum 
himself, and he gave Tet to understand that he 
should employ black art, and that there would be 
mischief, if he 
manner. 

Tet went aboard and reported the grumblings to 
the skipper who promptly took the hint, and sent 
him back with a bottle for the shaman. But the 
shaman had disappeared. Tet, with the big bottle 
in his hand, went about searching for the old man 
till he met a young Husky hunter, named Nleegluk, 
of whom he inquired Twautissalik’s whereabouts. 

Nleegluk shook his head and pointed to a path 

leading along a brook, up a rocky ravine back of 
the village. The old sorcerer, Nleegluk said, had 
gone up there to invoke evil spirits, therefore, Tet 
thought it best to follow and appease him as soon 
as possible. Accordingly the boy set off along the 
path up the ravine. 
Nleegluk, after some cogitation, called to another 
| Innuit, named Pantook. They whispered together, 
| then followed after Tet. 
| offered to help him find Twautissalik. Tet was 
| very glad of their company, and they went on 
| together for some time before Nleegluk proposed 
to sample the contents of the bottle. 

“No—it’s for Twautissalik,” Tet said. 

They did not urge their claims, but went on with 
him till the path emerged at the deserted winter 
village. Then Nleegluk pointed to the kashga, or 
“town hall,” said that the old shaman was inside, 
and showed Tet the entrance hole in the side of the 
bank below it. 

It was a low, dark tunnel through the earth. 
Tet did not relish the thought of creeping through 
it, although he had no suspicion of foul play on 
the part of the two Huskies. He hesitated a little, 
and Nleegluk went ahead to show the way. 

-antook followed after Tet. 

They emerged through a kind of gate or door 
beneath the west wall of the Lashga, into the pit or 
main room, the floor of which was several 
below the ground surface outside. 

Into this apartment Tet had no sooner stepped 
than Pantook gave him a violent push from behind 
which sent him heels over head. At the same 
moment Nleegluk snatched the bottle. 

Before Tet could regain his legs in the obscurity 
of the place, the two Huskies ran out and fastened 
up the door, laughing uproariously. 














natured, that he at first thought it was nothing 


man, «lid | 


himself appeared to Twautissalik a gross piece of | 
for | 


Was not honored in a befitting | 


Overtaking him, they | 


feet | 


| more than a rough joke on their part. He called 


to them to let him out, and believed that they 
would soon do so. 

But their loud laughter as they ran away was the 
ast he heard of the two rogues. They decamped 
with the bottle, and were not seen in the village 
for three or four weeks. 

After calling often and listening vainly for a 
reply Tet attempted to break open the door, but 
found it a very strong one. It was hung on hinges 
of whalebone, bound to the posts with sinew. In 
attempting to cut this hard fibre he broke off nearly 
all the blade of his knife. 

Tet then walked around the stone walls of the 
structure, thinking he might be able to dig a hole 
beneath them, or else climb up and get out by way 
of the roof. But the walls were founded deep in 
the ground, and the roof consisted of large, bare, 
water-worn drift-logs, from the sea shore, laid 
closely together on top of the walls. These logs 
were weighted down with stones. 

Tet soon saw that he was in a prison. 

Still he half-expected that either Nleegluk or 
Pantook would let him out ere long. He shouted 
to them both at intervals, but at last he grew 
frightened and again assailed the door, hurling 
stones against it with all his strength. 

Then he battered it with a piece of timber, but 
it resisted his utmost efforts. 

Now he became terrified, indeed, and ran about 
howling and weeping. The place was gloomy. 
Light entered it only about the ends of the roof 
logs where they rested on the walls. 
It was designed for habitation during 
the long and almost sunless winter of 
this high latitude where whale oi] lamps 
are burned for light and heat. 

Around the walls of the hashga was a 
kind of platform with a broad, flat rock 
in the middle, on which stood a number 
of lamps, each a kind of bowl of stone. 
From a line extending across the room 
near the roof hung several red bunches 
of dried salmon. <A litter of ivory-headed 
lances, harpoons, whalebone bows and 
other implements lay about the platform. 

Tet 
fish, and wondered how long they would 
keep him from starvation. Starvation! 
He had no At the thought of 
dying by thirst he resumed his attack 

on the door. It grew dark, fog and 
clouds had obscured the sun now far 
around in the north. Rain began to 
fall, and water soon trickled through 
the rude roof. 
Tet stopped working, and drank 
from one of the puddles that formed 
on the floor. Then he ate some 
fish and drank again. 


fingered the weapons, eyed the 


water. 
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“Tet is tricked by the Huskies 


The boy had seen a number of old parkas or seal 
skin coats in one corner. He pulled these over 
and made a couch of them for himself at a dry 
spot on the platform. Energetic fleas welcomed 
him to the parkas, but the garments afforded a 
comfortable warmth, and he fell asleep before 
long. The fleas did not fall asleep. 


village had come off the schooner, and the skipper 
missed Tet very much in the bargaining. Could 


the lad have gone away with some of the native | 


boys? Skipper Poole’s irritation increased as the 
day passed, and he resolved to give Tet a sharp 
lesson when he returned. 

But when twelve hours passed, and no Tet had 
returned, the skipper grew uneasy and made 
inquiries of Loonottak, Sooeega and the oomlik. 
They all professed ignorance of his whereabouts. 
Sooeega said that she had seen him going about 
with a large bottle in his hand, looking for Twau 
tissalik. 

Next day they searched the village, the Huskies 
assisting them. The skipper, with two of the 
sailors, went along the path up the ravine, and at 
one time approached the kashga, but failed to 
discover or hear anything of the missing boy. 

Then suspicion fell on the old sorcerer. Had he 
made way with Tet? On the following day the 
skipper came upon Twautissalik, collared him at 
sight and endeavored to force from him informa 
tion concerning the lost hoy. 

As the old Husky became furiously angry, the 
mate of the Bond, whose name is Danforth, came 
to Captain Poole’s assistance. By way of making 


the shaman own up to the truth they pricked him 


sharply with a knife. 


His rage was boundless, which is not wonderful, | 


since he then knew nothing whatever of Tet and 
his misadventure. In great terror well 
distress, the old impostor bawled for help. Much 
as the Aibgook people feared and disliked the 
shaman, they resented the assault him, and 
threatened the sailors. The whites were obliged 
to let Twautissalik go his way vowing a hideous 
revenge. 

Next day and the day following, an extended 
search along shore both to north and south was 
made, but quite without success. No trace 
tidings of the boy were found. His friends gave 
up hope of finding him. 

The Bond sailed for St. Lawrence Island next 
day, and the skipper made the following entry in 
his log-hook : 

“July 2ist. 


as as 


nor 


Anchored in Aibgook Bay. The boy, 


| Terence Donaldson, went ashore to do an errand 
Tet had always found these Innuits so good. | 


and failed to return. Search was made, and was 
continued diligently for four days. 


Nothing could | 


oid 


be learned as to what became of him. It is sup- 
posed that he was waylaid by some ill-disposed 
native, or caught by a bear.” 

This dry entry does not disclose the fact that 
Captain Poole felt badly, but he really missed Tet 
a great deal, andl was grieved, too, for the boy’s 
own sake. from the 
north, in October, he made a railway 


On his return home voyage 
journey to 
Portland to break the news to Tet’s mother, who is 
a plain, old-country 
they searched thoroughly and did all they could do 
to find him. 

Captain Poole loitered about town a whole fore- 
noon before he could make up his mind to go to the 
tenement where the poor woman lived, and deliver 
his sad message. With something much like a 
lump in his throat, he knocked at the door at last. 
It was opened by Tet! 

The skipper was speechless with astonishment. 
Tet burst into a loud laugh. 

“You young sinner!” the skipper at last man 
aged toery. “How did you get here?” 

“Come in, captain, and I’ll tell you all about it,” 
said the grinning boy. 


body, and to assure her that 


FITZROY G. HOSMER. 


(To be continued.) 
<-@- 
For the Companion. 


A JAPANESE GARDEN-PARTY. 


“Will you 
to-morrow 


come to my father-in-law’s 
afternoon to see the cherry blossoms 
and some old-fashioned Japanese riding? It is an 
informal affair, so do not trouble yourself to reply 
to this, and do not bother with your ‘frock coat’ or 
‘high hat.’—Yours sincerely, X.” 

The garden is in the Shinagawa suburb of Tokyo, 
on high land which overlooks, toward the north 
east, the harbor, and is separated toward the west 
from what we should call suburban villa residences 
by a railway cutting. The sloping hillsides across 
the railway were one mass of cherry blossoms, 


place 


save forthe breaks made by clusters of feathery 
bam boos, or by patches of cultivated ground, which 
increased the loveliness of the whole scene. 

Modern things rarely come into that lovely gar 
den. It contains about ten acres, and belongs to a 
wealthy man, who keeps it solely for the recrea 
tion of himself and his friends. 

There is nothing stiff or formal about the place. 
The house, almost hidden behind a hedge as one 
up the fair-sized 
building of one story. But a Japanese house, with 
its open sides and absence of furniture, seems to 
be cold and empty,—although it is not so, in fact,— 
and we did not go inside. 

The owner does not live here. Indeed, he does 
not often spend the night in this house. The care 
taker had been permitted to raise a few vegetables 
in some of the out-of-the-way corners, where they 
were not at all obtrusive. 

There were tea shrubs, but they did. not look as 
if they were very carefully cultivated. Certainly 
no preparations had been made to pick the fresh, 
new leaves, just in their prime, and there were no 
“pans” or appliances for drying the leaves, as 
must be done before they can be used to make 
merchantable tea. 

The true use which my friend’s garden serves is 
to give him and his friends good health; and the 
excellent effect of exercise and recreation is 
shown in the owner of the garden—a hale, hearty 
old gentleman, seventy-six years of age. 

He accepts the changed conditions of affairs in his 
country as something inevitable; but I am sure he 
sometimes looks back longingly to the quiet days 
of Old Japan. 

Much has been written about the cherry blos 
soms of this country, and the great fondness of the 
people for making up pienic parties in the spring 


comes from main gate, is a 


| to spend the whole day in one of the many places 
| that 
Meanwhile, nearly all the people in Aibgook 


famous for Sakura-no-hana. There is 
probably not another country in the world whose 
inhabitants will travel hundreds of miles to spend 
a day or two under blossoming fruit trees, and 
where so much poetry is written in praise of the 
beauty of the flowers and about the lofty senti 
ments which they inspire. 

There are many cherry-trees in my friend’s 
garden. are set in rows, and others are 
planted alone. All are so carefully trained and so 
skilfully trimmed that, instead of growing upward 
toa great height they spread out like umbrellas 
Thus the eye readily 
beauty. 

When covered with their double flowers, and 
before the new leaves have burst their buds, they 
make one think of snow-banks just tinged a faint 
pink by the feeble rays of the setting sun. 

Usually, in Japan, when one goes to entertain 
ments given by a native gentleman, the host, or his 
representative, meets the guests atthe gate. But 
on this occasion there was no such ceremony. 

The mom-ban (gatekeeper) 


are 


Some 


takes in all their glorious 


opened the gate for 

us and asked our names. 

fied that we were the guests of whom bis master 

had spoken, he waved his hand over the whole 

garden and said, “Go where you like, the place is 

yours; my master is riding his horses up yonder!” 
He pointed along the principal drive. 


Then, apparently satis 


So we 
went in that direction, stopping often to admire 
some particularly handsome tree, or to take in the 
whole effect of the many and different features of 
the landscape. By and by we came to the place 
where the old-fashioned riding was going on. 


Here we found several Japanese gentlemen, 
dressed, excepting for their hats and style of 
wearing the hair, in strictly native costume. They 


wore the curious hakama—a lower garment which 
is divided like a pair of flowing Turkish 
trousers and which is worn over the ordinary long 
gown. It used to be the badge of the Samurai— 
the old-time soldiers—and of higher classes, and 
mounting a 


very 


was designed 
horse without uncovering the legs. 

The course where they rode was a straight one, 
about two hundred yards long. The ground was 
soft, and it did not appear that great speed was 
desired. On the contrary, it was evident that a 
high trotting action was what the riders sought to 
show in their steeds. 

The trappings were all of the old style. 


originally to permit 
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cheek-straps were either broad pieces of brocaded 
silk material, or narrow strips of leather orna- 
mented with silk embroidery. 
were of brocade, and had pretty pendant tassels 
on each side. 

The bits were like an ordinary snaffle, except 





The throat latchets | 


| and our host told us of some of his experiences in | 


the War of the Restoration, in 1867 and 1868. 
Some of the boys, finding that, as a good 
American, I understood the game of base-hall, | 





| appealed to me to teach them something more | 


than they knew of the rules; but by the time we | 


the consumption of intoxicants has greatly 
decreased ; drunkenness has notably diminished, 


and the Samlags’ contributions to public purposes | 


have been unexpectedly great. 
Hitherto the efficacy of the system for good has 
been somewhat diminished because storekeepers 


that the rings to which the reins were fastened | had finished our go-chiss—honorable feast—it | and distillers are permitted to sell spirits in quan- 





A Cherry Blossom Party. 


were much larger than those we use. The reins 
were made of silk cloth, and very short, so that 
the rider’s hands extended well forward on each 
side of the horse’s neck. 

The saddles were very large, and to us, clumsy, 
for they stood up very high, and were so thickly 
padded that it must have been almost impossible 
for the rider to get anything like a firm grip 
with his knees. To do so was made still more 
difficult by the large, heavy housings required to 
protect the flowing garments of the rider. 

The wooden stirrups were broad and turned up 
to catch the toes after the form of a Turkish shoe, 
while the leathers were drawn up quite short. 

Altogether it seemed as if it must be a difficult 
matter for the rider to keep his seat on anything 
like a frisky horse. That this was indeed the 
fact was shown by the narrow escape of several 
horsemen from going over the head of their 
mounts when the pony stopped abruptly at the 
end of the course. 

But in olden times the Japanese horse was 
seldom ridden at a faster pace than a walk, and 
there was always a detto (horseboy) at his head. 

I have seen pictures of ancient Japanese cavalry 


charging in battle, or two soldiers on horseback | 


engaged in a fierce fight; but I anf told that in 
reality there was very little fighting done by 
mounted troops. In an actual encounter, they 
usually dismounted in order to have both hands 
free. My friends say that it used to be considered 
very undignified for a person on horseback to go 
faster than a walk. 


was time to make our way homeward. We could 
not think of hurrying through all the loveliness | 
of the spring evening, and from Shinagawa to) 
Akasaka, in the centre of Tokyo, is quite a long 
Sabbath day’s journey. 

JoserpH Kine GoopRICH. 
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For the Companion. 
AUGUST DAY. 


Light-haired and fresh, the newly risen sun 
tarts on his course, across the sky to run. 

Worn by the weary labor of the day, 

Heated and red he takes himself away. 


P. H. SAVAGE. 
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NORWEGIAN SAMLAGS. 


General attention has lately been directed toa 
new experiment in liquor legislation by the State 
of South Carolina. It is not proposed to put a 
stop to the sale of intoxicating liquor, but to 
transfer the whole business to the state. 

Selling liquor in either large or small quantities 
in hotels, saloons and stores, is to be stopped 
altogether. 








tities of about eight gallons and more. It is 
considered certain that this liberty will soon be 
taken away, and the Samlag’s monopoly made 
absolute. 

Norway, fifty years ago one of the most drunken 
countries of Europe, was prepared for the Samlags 
by a long course of temperance agitation which | 
produced liquor laws of gradually increasing 
stringency. Hence public opinion was ripe for | 
the Samlags when they were started. But they | 
had a further advantage, not to be attained in 
any American State. 

Norway is surrounded by the sea on three sides ; 
on the fourth it abuts Sweden where Samlags and 
stringent liquor laws prevail. The illicit importa- 
tion of intoxicants is therefore difficult. 

But the strict enforcement of laws designed to 
curtail or prohibit the sale of liquor in any of our 
states is always extremely troublesome by reason 
of the contiguity of other states under other laws. 
From these liquors may be so easily obtained by 
persons within the “strict’’ state that it may be 
doubted whether the Samlag system can be copied 
in America with advantage. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
ISOLATION. 


Between two stately prison-palaces, 
Tall turretted and crowned with golden domes, 
Lone pinnacled on peaks in Sone seas, 
here veers no sail, no storm-blown vessel comes, 

A sheer guif gaps; across whose spectral yawn, 
From iron-barred windows pale-browed prisoners gaze, 
Mute beckoning, each to each, wae oseains hands 

That may not = ancient legend says— 
Till fall the castles, and in unknown lands 
The prisoners meet, and gleams a strange new dawn. 


CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 
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A NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Next to the World’s Fair, the most striking 
and stupendous national project which has been 
| submitted to the American people for many 
| years is Mr. Franklin W. Smith’s noble concep- 
| tion of a “National Gallery of History and Art” 
| at Washington. 

Mr. Smith proposes to erect in the patk of the 
Soldiers’ Home at Washington a collection of 
| buildings, all forming a part of a single plan 
| which, when complete, will rival in grandeur the 
| Capitol itself. 

| The structures will consist of eight courts and 


| objects which have hitherto been familiar to them 
| only in imagination. 

| Imposing and beautiful in architecture, rich in 
| educational significance, and noble as a nationa! 
| memorial, the influence for good of this Nationa! 
| Gailery upon the people can hardly be over- 
| estimated. 

Abundant and enthusiastic approval of Mr. 
Franklin Smith's project has already been 
accorded, and The Companion adds its cordial 
| endorsement of it as a thoroughly patriotic, noble 
j}and practicable scheme, which deserves the 
| encouragement of the whole American people. 


a 
TWO BROTHERS. 


A gentleman ardently interested in the Shak. 
sperian drama once sat next to the late Edwin 
Booth at a dinner party, and talked with him upon 
the character of Hamlet. It was a most interesting 
conversation; but when, on returning home, he 
| was asked what most impressed him during the 
| interview, he at once replied: 
| “The fact that, when the waiter came to his side 
| with wine, Mr. Booth laid his hand across the top 
of his glass to signify it was not to be filled. He 
is a great actor, and the son of an actor perhaps 
greater; but his father never could have done 
that.” 

Edwin Booth could do it, although people some 
times whispered that it was no easy thing for him 
to do. He lived a quiet, simple, kindly life, and 
leaves behind him an honored memory. 

Of Wilkes Booth, his brother,—the assassin of 
President Lincoln,—who has not heard? Who 
does not think of him as of a monster of depravity! 
Yet in childhood the brothers must have been much 
alike. Both inherited the natural gift of imper 
sonation; both possessed the mellow voice and 
remarkable personal beauty which might aid to 
lend that gift its utmost effect. 

The difference in the beginning lay chiefly in 
one quality—modesty. Edwin Booth was entirely 
| free from the desire to show off, to court admira 
| tion, to make himself the centre of an admiring 
clique. The applause of the public, so far as it 
testified to his success as an artist, he valued; but 
in private he was retiring, quiet, unaffected, and 
sincerely and intensely averse to flattery. 

His brother, Wilkes Booth, was exactly the 
| reverse of this. Men who knew them both declare 
| that his beauty was more unusual even than 
| Edwin’s, and would alone have made him remarked 
| anywhere. Indeed, his romantic style, his pale 
| face, perfect features, coal black hair and eyes, 
| oes foolish women to regard him as an ideal 
| hero, and seemed to exercise an extraordinary 
| fascination even over men. 

He had devoted friends and flattering boon com 
| panions, and was ambitious both for popularity 
| with them and with the public. The vices, how- 

ever, into which he soon fell kept him from success 
| in his art, and so perverted his mind, that, falling 
| in with Southern friends and entertaining Southern 





A “dispensary” is opened in each galleries, namely: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, | sympathies, he brought himself at length to the 


| county, and there liquor may be had, though not Roman, Byzantine, Medieval, Saracenic and | tragic absurdity of believing the calm and patient 


| by the glass. The state buys the whole supply, 
| puts it up in such packages as may be required, 
and sells direct to all who wish to buy. 


It is, of course, an essential part of the system 


East Indian, surmounted by American galleries 


the United States. 


In addition to the courts and galleries, there 


| for illustration of the history and portraiture of | 


| Lincoln a tyrant, and his cowardly assassination 
| a deed of glory. 

| The horror of that act cast a shadow, never 
wholly lifted, over the whole life of his loyal and 
| honorable brother, who never after was able to 


that the people must not buy liquors from dealers | will be a memorial Parthenonic temple in com- look into a newspaper or magazine without a 
beyond the limits of the state, and to that end the | memoration of the discovery of the Western | shrinking dread of finding there some reference 


Catching sight of us, our host came to bid us | railroads are prohibited from bringing into South | Hemisphere. This temple will contain a hall of 


welcome, and showed us to seats in a small 
pavilion by the side of the riding-track. Sweet- 


meats and Japanese tea in tiny cups were served, | 


| Carolina any liquor except that which is consigned 
| to the state. 
This purpose seems to be a twofold one: to 


| the Presidents and patriots of the United States, 
| and will be, in a genuinely historic sense, an 
American Valhalla. 


and small braziers of lighted charcoal were | lessen the consumption of liquor by making it| It is proposed that the galleries shall enclose 
brought with which to light our tobacco, in what- | costly and difficult to obtain, and to secure to! small parks, in which shall be reproduced con- 
ever form we might prefer to smoke it. | the state all the profit of sales to men who will structions of historic types corresponding to the 

Presently the owner of the garden came to, drink. | several national enclosures; for instance, dwell- 
greet us. When his son-in-law introduced us, he | It remains to be seen whether the scheme can | ings of ancient nations, such as are now shown 
seemed somewhat surprised to find that some of and will receive a fair trial in South Carolina. | at Chicago; the modern homes of mankind, and 
us could speak with him in polite Japanese. | Some features of the scheme are novel, and may | such other architectural structures, civil and 


T told him that we hoped to have the pleasure 
of seeing him ride. 
and being an enthusiastic old horseman, he 
mounted the prettiest, gentlest beast of the lot, 
and ambled up and down a few times, attended 
by two grooms. 


The pony lifted his feet very high, and put | 


them down as carefully as if he knew who was on 


his back, while the old gentleman was evidently | 


much pleased with himself, and with the oppor- 
tunity to show the foreigners what the old men of 
Japan can do. 

After we had watched the riding for some time, 
our host invited us to stroll about the garden for 
a while, most considerately giving up the riding, 
which he enjoyed greatly, to attend the pleasure 
of his foreign guests. 

At a short distance to the rear of the riding- 
place we came to a good-sized playground, where 
boys were playing at base-ball, cricket and 
tennis, and some girls at ‘tag’ or battledore and 
shuttlecock. 
in Western fashion, unlike the ladies and girls 
whom we met, all of whom were dressed in their 
own beautiful costume. 

Without seeming to guide us in any particular 
direction, our host brought us to a narrow path- 
way leading through a grove of azalea and 
japonica bushes, where we found ourselves in 
front of a lovely little summer-house. On the 
clean, white mats was seated a very handsome 
Japanese lady, whom our host introduced as “my 
wife.”’ 

She presided over trays of sandwiches and 
cakes, and at her bidding two or three maid- 
servants served us with Chinese tea or coffee or 
chocolate. 

The pleasure of our little feast was much in- 
creased by the fact that from where we were seated 
we looked over the suburb of Shinagawa, across 
the bay toward the heart of the city of Tokyo, 


This appeared to flatter him, | 


These boys were nearly all dressed | 


perhaps be held unconstitutional, but the experi- 
ment is an interesting one. 

In the course of the discussion of South Caro- 
|lina’s new law, reference has frequently been | 
| made to the Norwegian Samlag system, which it | 
| quite closely resembles in certain respects. A | 
“Samlag” is primarily an association of philan- | 
|thropic persons entrusted by a Norwegian | 
municipality with the retailing of liquors. The | 
place of retailing is also called a Samlag. | 

By the Norwegian law any municipality 
approving the institution of a local Samlag may 
authorize it to sell liquor by the glass or greater 
quantity at stated prices, and to buy out at a 
valuation any private license-holders previously 
existing in the place. The profits of the Samlag’s 
monopoly must be devoted to various specified 
good public purposes. 

The manager of a Samlag is a salaried official. 
He can have no interest whatever in increasing 
| sales of liquor, but he may sell food on his-own 
account. Part of his duty is to refuse liquor to 
minors, intoxicated persons, or persons of intem- 
perate habits. 

The ‘“‘Samlag’’ is opened from eight to nine in 
the forenoon and closed early in the evening. It 
is kept closed from five o’clock in the afternoon 
of every day preceding a Sunday or a holiday 
till the Monday or the day after the holiday. It 
is never made attractive, and when a customer 
| has taken what he has ordered he must leave the 
| place. Tobacco-smoking and loud talking are 
| forbidden on the premises. 
| Obviously the Samlag is a place where no 
| inducements except liquor are given to drinking 
| habits. It is based on the presumption that 
drinking should be discouraged, but if some men 
| will drink, their habit should not benefit anybody 
| interested in having them drink more. 

Under this system, begun in 1871, tavern- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| keepers have almost disappeared from Norway; 


religious, either in whole, in part, or by model, 
as may be found expedient—temples, monuments 
and other remains of their respective nationalities 
typical of religion, life and art. 

The ranges of galleries enclosing the courts, 
according to Mr. Smith’s designs, will be filled 
with mural paintings, illustrating in orderly 
chronological succession the history of the peoples 
whose architecture is shown upon their walls. 


| The basement stories will be devoted to casts and 
| models, architectural, artistic and historical, fur- | 
| nishing rich and abundant material for the student 


of history and art. 

It is proposed to use for building material fine 
Portland cement sand concrete, such as has heen 
already satisfactorily tested in important buildings 
in various parts of the country. The cheapness 
and durability of concrete construction has been 
practically proved; and the expense in this case 
will be greatly lessened by the fact that the sand 
and gravel required are found upon the proposed 
site—a hillside within the grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home affording abundant room for all the con- 
structions required, with space for future enlarge- 
ments. 

The entire range of galleries will require from 
sixty to seventy acres of land. ‘The courts will 
cover from four to five acres each, and the entire 
floor area of the galleries will be about forty 
acres. The estimated cost of the buildings is ten 
million dollars. 

It is intended that this National Gallery of Art, 
History and Architecture shall surpass in extent 
and in architectural grandeur all similar con- 
structions; but at the same time it will be 
thoroughly utilitarian as an educational institu- 
tion. Historians, antiquarians, architects, artists, 
authors, teachers, and above all thousands of 
young people pursuing historical and art studies, 
will find this institution of inestimable value to 
them, presenting, as it will, in concrete form, the 


to the tragedy. 
Never, perhaps, did two brothers exemplify a 
| stronger contrast than these two—one, a vicious 
| ne’er-do-weel and an assassin; the other, a man of 
| honor, a gentleman, and the foremost man of his 
profession in America. Never, too, was the prev- 
alence of good over evil more clearly demonstrated, 
than in the fact that the great actor just gone, 
found it possible to make the name of Booth 
respected as well as famous in the land of Lincoln. 


* 
> 





IMITATION. 


Some of the foreign visitors who are attracted 
to our shores by the Chicago Fair, it is said are 
surprised to find so many remembrances of Europe 
in the most unexpected quarters. 

A French guest, who traces his lineage back 
almost to that of the Bourbons, complained mildly 
while in Washington that the Americans had a 
| talent for borrowing. 
| In one little house of a merchant,” he said, “I 
| find a chamber fitted up with the fauteuils of the 
grand Louis; and the barber has in his shop, under 
glass, a cup of poor Josephine’s. But conceive 
|my astonishment when my hostess at a dinner 

party shows me my own crest upon her glass! 

“*Don’t speak of it,’ she begged. “But I chose 
it years ago. It was the prettiest I could find!’” 

A youthful English nobleman was escorted 
through one of our cities by a committee, and at 
last visited the superb private offices of an enor- 
mous retail shop. With somewhat of bewilder 
ment, he looked at the Persian carpets, the Turkish 
divans, the Chinese vases, and the French pictures 
in which the soul of the proprietor delighted. 

“And the ceiling, you will please observe, my 
lord,” said the guide; “it is that of Blank Abbey.” 

The young man’s face became red as he stared 
upward. “How did you get that roof?” he ex- 
claimed, “Blank Abbey belongs to me!” 

It was in vain that he was assured that the 
ceiling he saw was only a reproduction in papier- 
maché of his own. He looked gloomily upward 
wherever he went afterward to find “whether the 
Yankees had taken any more of his roofs.” 

The antiquity and the associations which invest 
houses and objects in older countries with so deep 
and powerful a charm to the American, cannot go 
with him to his home. Therefore he imitates in 
Connecticut, or New Jersey, or elsewhere, castle= 
and chalets, and makes himself ridiculous. He 
buys Gobelin tapestries, and imitations of the costly 
furnishings of royal palaces to fill his little parlor, 
and wonders why it is not restful and significant, 
as it was when it held the old mahogany furniture, 
and his mother’s geraniums in the window. 

| How long will it be before Americans learn tc 
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assert their own individuality in architecture and 
in art, as they have in every-day scientific and 
industrial achievements? 


———— 


RUSKIN “INTERESTED.” 
So dearly does Ruskin love nature, and so great 
is his scorn of “improvements” on her, that he 
has always waxed wrathful whenever the railway 


track has penetrated a rural district of England, | 


and sometimes writes a letter to the newspapers 
in most picturesque language when a quiet district 
is profaned in this way. It is almost worth while 
to start a new railroad to have an opportunity to 
read what Ruskin will say about it. 

Those who have read his bursts of eloquent 
rage over the spoiling of nature by civilization 
will appreciate the sly humor of an innocent joke 
played on him by a friend. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn once took a posting 
excursion with him, during which they visited 
Hardrow Waterfall. After examining it, Mr. 
Severn was left alone there to sketch, while the 
others went away to Hawes to order tea. When 
they were gone a man who had been standing near 


approached and asked if that were Professor | 


Ruskin. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Severn, “it was. He is very 
fond of the fall, and is much puzzled to know why 
the edge of the cliff is not worn away by the 
water, as he expected to find it after so many 
years.” ‘ 

: “Oh,” said the other, “there are twelve feet of 
masonry up there to protect therock. I’m anative 
of the place, and know all about it.” 

“I wish,” said Mr. Severn, absently, but on mis- 
chief intent, as he went on drawing, “that Mr. 
Ruskin knew that; he would be so interested.” 

The stranger hurried away. When the sketcher 
went in to tea, he felt that something was wrong. 

“You’re in for it!” said his wife. 


“Let us look at the sketch first,” said Mr. Ruskin; | 


and luckily it was a very good one. 

By and by it all came out. 
had caught the professor, and eagerly described 
the horrible outrage perpetrated on the fall. He 
had received some very emphatic language in 


return, whereupon he took off his hat and bowed | 


low. 

“But, sir,” he faltered, “the gentleman up there 
said I was to tell you, and you would be so inter- 
ested!” 

The professor, suddenly mollified, took off his 
own hat in turn, and apologized for his reception 
of the unwelcome news. 

“But,” he added, “I shall never care for Hard- 
row Waterfall again.” 


~ 
> 





TAINTED CHARITY. 


As the history of the recent Hawaiian revolution 
becomes better known, the part played by the 
lottery question becomes more important. Promi- 
nent members of both parties are busy repelling 
charges that they signed petitions favoring the 
lottery bill, and as the disputants generally refer 
to it as the Louisiana Lottery Bill, whatever mys- 
tery there may have been about its origin has been 
dispelled. 

One of these petitions refers to the offer of an 
annual subsidy of half a million dollars to be paid 
to the Hawaiian Government. This is, of course, 
the old form of bribery used in Louisiana; offered 
to one or more Western States. 

It reminds one of the charitable gifts of “Jim 
Fisk” who as the once popular song said “was 
good to the poor.” To steal by the million and 
make “charitable” gifts of thousands is a common 
trick of public plunderers. 

This kind of charity is practised at Monte Carlo. 
There the gamblers, besides paying all expenses 
of government, give about two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars annually to churches, schools 
and hospitals. 

As the last year’s profits of the gamblers, as 
shown by the official report just rendered to the 
stock-holders, were about four and a half million 
dollars, they can well afford this ostentatious 
charity. 

But when the recipients read in this same report 
of the one hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
paid in subsidies to the press; of the sums—small 
individually but large in the aggregate—paid to 
men who have lost their fortunes so that the ruined 
wretches may be got quietly away; and of the five 
ulmitted suicides of the year, which could not be 
denied because they happened in the public gam- 
bling hall—when they read of these things they 
must feel that the gifts they receive are tainted by 
theft and stained with blood. 

Public gambling is all evil; no good thing can 
come out of it. 


* 
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A FIDDLER’S PRINCIPLES. 


The citizens of the French Revolution were, in 
the early days of the republic, after the tragical 
overthrow of the monarchy, of a terribly serious 
nature. They took careful account of every man’s 
political views and intentions, and exacted not 
only agreement with their own revolutionary 
ideas, but a grand social purpose for the future. 

Among the suspected persons brought before 
one of the revolutionary tribunals was the violinist 
Peppo, who had been a favorite in the salons of 
the rich. The story of his examination is told by 
Madame de Bassanville in a work entitled, “The 
Salons of Other Days.” 

“What is your name?” the violinist was asked 
by the court. 

“Peppo,” he answered. 

“What do you do?” 

“Play the fiddle.” 

“What are your political opinions?” 

“I have none; I play the fiddle.” 

“What did you do during the reign of the 
tyrant?” 

“I played the fiddle.” 

“What do you propose to do in the future?” 

“Play the fiddle.” 

“But what service do you intend to perform for 
the republic?” 


The Yorkshireman | 
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“Why, play the fiddle!” Peppo retorted, as though 
perplexed at being put through such a questioning. 

The remarkable thing about the trial was that 
Peppo was set free. Perhaps his republican in- 
quisitors thought that even the most tragical of 
social systems might have occasional use for a 
cheerful tune. 


QUITE COMMON. 


At the time of the centennial celebration of the 
Battle of Lexington the roads from Boston to 
Lexington were thronged with carriages of every 
kind, for though the railroads did what they could, 
it was impossible to transport so much of the pop- 
ulation of the country between seven and ten 
o’clock in the morning. 


The immense crowds and the unavoidable con- 
fusion gave rise to many amusing incidents on 
this memorable anniversary. One of these was in 
connection with the dignified and august tribunal 
of Massachusetts. At one time a trembling aid 
rushed up to the chief marshal, and in a voice 
filled with awe said: 

“Sir, the entire Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts is waiting round the corner in an ox-cart!” 

During some parts of the day order seemed an 
impossibility. The President’s barouche was 
separated from its escort, and some members of 
| the Cabinet were reported to be engaged in frantic 

efforts to get where they belonged. 
| The police, worn out with their exertions, were 
not prepared to indulge in any respect for any- 
body, no matter who it might be. It is said that 
one of the members of the Cabinet approached 
one of these guardians of the peace, and told him 
authoritatively to clear the way. 





“Oh yes, I'll clear the way, my man, and I'll 
begin with you,” remarked the policeman promptly, | 
’ 


and exhorted the secretary to ‘move on. 


“Evidently,” said the other, “you don’t know | 


wholTam. I am the secretary—” 
“Oh yes,” responded the policeman indifferently, 
| *we’ve had a lot of ’em round to-day,” and the 


and try his luck in another quarter. 


A REMARKABLE PEN. 


In these days when a box of pens is considered 
an indispensable part of the furnishing of a 
writing desk it is strange to read of the remarkable 
durability of a pen used by Doctor Warner, who 
was for many years well known in England asa 
| religious writer. He happened one day to be in 
the shop of a stationer in the Strand, when a 
member of the House of Commons came in and 
bought a hundred quills for six shillings. 


“Oh, the luxury of the age!” exclaimed the 
good doctor when the customer had departed. 


cost me sixpence for quills in my life.” 

“That is truly surprising, doctor,” said the 
stationer, “for your works are very voluminous.” 

“IT declare,” replied the doctor, “I wrote my 
Ecclesiastical History, two volumes in folio, and 
my Dissertation on the Book of Common Prayer, 
a large folio, both the first and corrected copies, 
with one single pen. It was an old one when I 
began, and it is not worn out now that I have 
finished.” 

This story was rapidly spread by the astonished 
stationer, and the merit of this remarkable pen 
was esteemed so highly that a celebrated countess, 
it is said, hegged the doctor to make her a present 
of it. He ‘did so, and her ladyship had a hani- 
some gold case made, with a short history of the 
pen written on it, and placed it in her cabinet of 
curiosities. 

Perhaps the good doctor, aside from the honor 
conferred upon his old pen, may have thought it 
was about time to indulge in a new one, after all. 


ABOUT SAUCES. 


“Man has created the culinary art; he does not 
eat like an animal, he breakfasts, dines and sups.” 
With this quotation the author of a very serious 
French treatise upon cooking begins his book. He 
is particularly eloquent on the subject of sauces. 
“Cooks recognize four great sauces,” he says. 
“These are the foundations of all others. They are 
Spanish, Velouté, Béchamel and German. The 
Spanish and Velouté were known in the seven- 
teenth century, and were modified in the eigh. 
teenth by the great masters (cooks) and by Caréme, 
the Raphael of the kitchen. 


from a mixture of ham, veal, chicken and pheas. 
ant. Veloutéis similar,butisnotcolored. Béchamel 
is Velouté to which cream has been added, and the 
German sauce is Velouté to which yolks of eggs 
have been added.” 

After telling how to prepare these, the author 
discusses the “Theory of Sauces.” Certain writers, 
it seems, have condemned the use of thickening of 
browned butter and flour in meat sauces. He con 
tradicts them emphatically, and quotes Caréme, 
who says severely: “Now I ask the writers of these 
ridiculous books in what respect butter mixed 
with flour is corrosive and incendiary? But of 
what consequence are these ignorant men? Let 
them blunder on; let them continue to disgrace 
their profession. 

“Sooner or later an enlightened practitioner will 
arrive, one who will unveil the evil of charlatanism. 
He will avenge science, and will cause them to 
disappear from the face of the earth.” 


STUPID AND SELFISH. 


Marianne North quotes, in her “Further Recol 
lections of 2 Happy Life,” some amusing instances 


tary command at Beyrut. He said that he had 
once accepted an offer of breakfast from a rich 
man, who knew the ways of the world, and thought 
himself quite a Frenchman. 


The servants spread a clean tablecloth on the 
ground; then they brought a handsome inlaid 
table, which they laid on the tablecloth, but upside 
down, with its legs in the air. A tray of good 
things followed, and this was balanced on the tops 
of the legs. 

Another old Turk who was shown a fine portrait 
said only: 

“Yes, it is like, but is not the embroidery on the 
back of his coat equally beautiful? Why aid they 
not paint that in, too?” 

Another, seeing a piano, asked what that great 
box was for. His hostess sat down, and began to 

lay to him. 

“Mashallah!” he exclaimed, and after deep 
reflection announced that that woman must be 
worth at least sixty thousand piastres. 

One day the Pasha saw an old gentleman looking 
quite inconsolable, and was told that he had just lost 
a beautiful and favorite daughter. He attempted 
to comfort the man, but the father only replied : 

“Yes, she was most precious, of infinite value, 
fool that I was. I refused fifty thousand piastres 
for her, only last month. Now she is gone, and it 
is too late!” 





member of the Cabinet was forced to “move on” 


“Six shillings for a hundred quills! Why, it never | 


“The Spanish is composed of juices extracted | 


of Turkish stupidity, told her by a Pasha in mili. | 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. { Adv. 
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Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


“TALK 34. 


Good Roads 


| are an indispensable factor in the high- 

| est commercial and social prosperity 
of this country, and are the crying 
need of the times. Good Insurance 
at the lowest possible cost is equally 

necessary to the people’s welfare. 


| 

i'The M. B. L. A. 
CAN give it and DOES give it at 
60 per cent. of usual cost. 

(> Splendid Openings for First Class Agents. 


MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. | 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
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She Won All Hearts. 


A lovely home 


brilliantly 
lighted. 


A young girl sings, 


| And as the spirit of the 
song possesses her, she turns 
| quickly, a lovely smile parts 
her lips, and: — 

The flash of exquisitely 
white teeth brightens her plain 
face into positive beauty. 


FRUBIfoA 

For THe SA 
may give you a 
like beauty. It 
cleanses perfectly, 
is deliciously fla- 
vored, prevents decay, hardens 
the gums, and is free from acid 
and grit. It is delightful in use. 

25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 












































} Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 


the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 


27,388 contributions were received. To the 


John Grey brought 


At least he thought 


If she had wish yet 


following was awarded the 


SEVENTH PRIZE. 


to his home a wife 


To cheer his heart and bless his life. 


He built for her a cottage neat, 
And furnished it throughout complete ; 


so, till one day, 


When half in earnest, half in play, 
He asked, to aid her happiness, 


to express. 


She answered, “ Dear, with love and you, 
I ought to be content, ’tis true, 


Vet there is one thing else ’twill take 


’Tis something you 





A perfect model home to make. 


can get, I hope: 


We need a box of Ivory Soap.” 
HENRY C. WOOD, Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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For the Companion. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MARIA 
MITCHELL. 
By One of Her Pupils. 





Ata time when American teachers were gravely | 
discussing the ability of any woman to comprehend 
algebra, a young American woman, Maria Mitchell, | 
had quietly mastered not only 
algebra, but the highest branches 
of mathematics, and won renown 
by computing the period and 
orbit of a comet. We must re- r 
member that it was the compu- 
tation, not the mere discovery of 
acomet, which gave her fame, and 
proved her ability as a scientist. 

Without doubt her work and 
fame hastened the time for open- 
ing to women the closed doors of 
the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. Hence it was eminently 
fitting that she should occupy a 
chair in the first college founded 
for her sex. 

When, at the age of forty-seven, 
Miss Mitchell became Professor 
of Astronomy at Vassar, she en- 
tered upon an almost untried 
field; for her previous experience 
as a teacher had been so remote, 
and with such a different grade 
of pupils, that it was of little 
assistance in her new employ- 
ment. Yet she soon showed great 
ability in this position. 

She did not make the mistake, 
common among very learned 
teachers, of expecting too much 
of her pupils, and forgetting the 
steps which their minds must take 
in order to see what she saw. | 

Indeed, as an instance of this 
mistake on the part of great 
scholars, Miss Mitchell used to 
repeat a remark which Doctor 
Bowditch once made regarding 
his work in translating Laplace’s 
“Mécanique Céleste,”’ to the effect 
that, whenever Laplace said re- 
garding any formula, “Thus we 
clearly see,” he himself always 
found it necessary to work many 
hours to supply the steps which 
Laplace had omitted. 

No one who was unacquainted 
with Miss Mitchell can quite real- 
ize the force of her personality, 
or its influence on all her sur- 
roundings. Her schoolroom was 
as different from every other 
schoolroom as she herself dif- 
fered from every other teacher. 


There were no rows of benches, but a row of | ever do that again. If you feel ill, don’t attempt | 


seats instead was placed against the wall on three | 
sides of the room, with stands or tables in front of 

them. The seats must have been in demand, for I 

remember that part of the time several of us who 
were students sat on along, black chest in which | 
Miss Mitchell kept her gold medal and some other | 
valuables. The fourth side of the room was | 
occupied by the blackboard and the mistress. 

There were pictures on the walls hung by cords | 
attached to the middle of the frames instead of the | 
ends. There were charts, globes, some small | 
instruments and an unabridged dictionary ; for | 
Miss Mitchell corrected inaccuracies of language | 
as carefully as inaccuracies of computation. 

Her methods in the class-room were as unusual | 
as everything else about her. When she had 
occasion to put any work upon the blackboard she 
“printed” her words instead of writing them. 
She had acquired the habit by printing for her 
small nephews and nieces, and it afforded her 
students no small amusement to see her continue 
the practice for them. 

She printed rapidly, and as she became absorbed 
in her work, she would repeatedly push back 
from her face its setting of gray curls, as if they 
obstructed her mental vision. . 

Professor Mitchell demanded and obtained from 
her classes patient, persevering, self-reliant work | 
—not by means of marks, prizes, or any artificial 
stimulus, but by making her students realize that 
any work but their best was beneath them, as | 
students and as women. 

I never heard any instructor at Vassar refer to 
marks as an incentive to work. The marking 
system was used simply for the sake of properly 
exrading and promoting the students. But Miss 
Mitchell conformed to its necessities under protest, 
and only in a general way, and seemed to take 
pleasure in decrying marks, honors and commence- 
ment exercises whenever opportunity offered. 

One of her standing jokes was that she gave 
everybody in her department a 5, the highest 
mark. She said that the girl who knew her lesson 
perfectly certainly deserved a 5, as did the girl 
who had worked faithfully, even though she had 
not succeeded in mastering the lesson; and that 
she gave a 5 to the girl who failed, for her “brass” 
in failing. 

Statements to the effect that only the brightest 
minds in the college came under her tuition have 
several times appeared in print. They convey a 
false impression. Of course the dullards of every 
class dropped out before they reached her depart- 
ment; but the wildest flight of imagination could | 
never have called my mind bright, and there were | 
others equally slow of comprehension. 

An alumna, meeting her some time after gradua- 
tion, said, “I don’t know that you remember me, 


| “prepared” on a difficult point in the lesson. 
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Professor Mitchell. 1 studied astronomy in my 
junior year only.” 

“Of course I remember you,” was the quick 
reply. 
equation of time!” 

She often said that she cared nothing for bright 
girls, but wished for those who would work; and 


she had almost infinite patience with slow girls, | 


provided they showed pluck and perseverance. 
But woe to the student whom difficulties dis- 
solved in tears! Miss Mitchell had neither sym- 
pathy for nor patience with her, because such 
weakness was beyond her comprehension. 


Yet if she found that she had been unjust, she | 


always made amends. A_ student, on being 


censured for failure in recitation, apologized after | 


class and explained that the failure was caused by 
her feeling ill. 

In atone of deep regret the professor exclaimed, 
“Oh, what made you let me scold you? 





Maria Mitchell, 


to recite. I don’t want to scold a sick girl.” 

Her commendation was judiciously bestowed, 
for she realized the danger of fostering conceit. 
She once remarked to our class, “Oh, I know all 
about you girls. 
before you came here. There were just two of 
you in the class. 


good deal. But when you came here and entered 
a class of seventy, each as bright as yourself or 
even brighter, you found that you didn’t know 
very much, after all.” 

On one occasion only six in the class reported 
Miss 
Mitchell said that these might elect one of their 
number to recite. On collecting the ballots it was 
found that the two leading scholars had each 
received three votes. Turning to another, who 
was noted for her fine scholarship and her own 
appreciation of it, Professor Mitchell said, “How 
is this, Miss Blank, that you have no vote? I 
thought that you would vote for yourself.” 

Soon after our class entered her department we 
were asked, “Young ladies, did any of you obtain 
assistance in solving these equations?” A class- 
mate replied, “J. and I compared logarithms. Do 
you object to that?” 

“Most certainly I do,” was the answer. “Who 
will stand behind you in life and tell youif your 
logarithms are correct? Learn to depend upon 
yourself.” 

Often those who had not succeeded in solving an 
equation or deducing a formula were told, “You 
do not wish us to show you how to do this. 
the others recite, you may retire to the parlor and 
work by yourself.” 
by such an encouraging smile that we meekly 
filed up-stairs and set to work with renewed zeal. 

Occasionally she subjected us to the test of a 
written examination in which the questions, 
though few in number, were of such a character 
as to require careful thought and to show whether 
or not we thoroughly understood the topic under 
discussion. At her request, these examination- 


papers were signed with assumed names, and the | 
writer’s real name was not disclosed till the paper | 


had been examined in private and criticised before 
the class. 

When returned to their owners these papers 
bore comments of various kinds, but no marks to 


| disclose the class standing of the student. 


Professor Mitchell’s students were always those 
who had some fondness for mathematics. Never- 
theless, their astronomical work would sometimes 
have become tedious had their teacher been less 


| skilful. 


It was not strange that a student, when gazing 
for the first time through the great equatorial 


“What atime I did have teaching you the | 


Don’t | 


You graduated at a high school | 


One took the valedictory and the | 
| other the salutatory, and you thought you knewa 


While | 


The remark was accompanied | 


telescope, should have thrilled with deep emotion 
as she watched Jupiter and his satellites move 
| majestically across the field, nor that the memory 
of the spectacle should have followed her for days, 
filling her soul with the music of the spheres. 
But only the hand of genius could have awakened 
divine harmonies in the soul by such prosaic 
instruments as mathematical formule. 

Yetin Miss Mitchell’s class-roomi computations 
became sublime and logarithms were transformed 
from dry bones to living spirits, leading the soul 
out into limitless space, past seen and unseen 
systems to the great centre of the universe. 

Professor Mitchell’s interest in her pupils was 
not confined to the class-room nor to their work in 
her department. 
young people, and cultivated the acquaintance of 
| her pupils socially. Owing to the increased math- 
| ematical requirements for the work of the last 
year, the senior astronomy class was always small, 

and the decrease in numbers gave 
a closer relationship to her. 
When we appeared at the ob- 
servatory for the first time in our 
~ senior year, Professor Mitchell 


greeted us cordially and said, | 
i “Now, young ladies, I wish you | 


to consider the observatory your 
home. You are at liberty to come 
and go whenever you please, and 
to open any drawer or door in 
this building. Show your friends 
through the building whenever 
you wish to, but please be sure 
and tell them that they are to 
{ touch nothing but the door-han- 
dles.” 
This injunction she always gave 


visitors; for the lightest touch of } 


an untaught hand might displace 
the delicate poise of an instru- 
ment and cause hours of needless 
labor. 


We accepted her invitation; | 


and almost any evening, when 
| not engaged in observations, she 
might have been found in the 
observatory parlor, surrounded 
| by a group of students -who chat- 
} ted freely with her and felt per- 
fectly at ease in her presence. 
Sometimes the conversation 
was upon scientific 
sometimes of her travels abroad, 
her call upon Mrs. Somerville, or 
her visit at the home of the 
Herschels. Sometimes she talked 
of her family and read extracts 
from the letters of the young 
nieces with whom she mace her 


ceedingly proud and fond. 

Sometimes she questioned us 
concerning ourselves and our 
plans for the future, and gave 
us wholesome advice. 

I remember that she advised 
those who expected to become 
teachers never to shrink from a 
confession of ignorance, and if 


we could not answer a question, | 


always frankly to say so, but 
always to add, “I will look the 
matter up if you will give me 
time.” 
She always spoke with great modesty concerning 
herself, and seemed to care little for the honors 


| bestowed upon her except as they were an honor | 


| tohersex. She was interested in every movement 
for the elevation of humanity, but she was intensely 
loyal to her sex, and any effort to advance woman 
enlisted her deepest sympathy. 


woman-suffrage, yet I do not remember ever to 
| have heard her discuss that subject. As one has 
| expressed it, “She believed in radicalism of action, 
| conservatism of speech.” 
| She often talked to us regarding the needs of 
Penegnes and the obligation imposed upon us by 

our advantages to be helpful to our less-favored 
sisters. For instance, to one of our number, a 
young lady of abundant means, she said, “You do 
not do your own sewing, do you? You have no 
right to do it yourself; for if you do, you take the 
| bread out of some poor woman’s mouth.” 
| Her acquaintance with the students was confined 

chiefly to those of her department; and had she 
been merely a fine scholar and an _ excellent 
teacher, her influence would have been felt by but 
few outside of her circle. But her strong person- 
ality was felt by every student in the college. ° 
A student who, as a scholar, ranked high in her 

class, realizing when about to graduate that a 

recommendation from Miss Mitchell would be of 

great assistance in obtaining a position as a 

teacher, was anxious to procure from her a letter. 

So, though not a member of Miss Mitchell’s classes, 
| she determined to ask of her the favor. 

To this request Professor Mitchell replied, “I 
know very little about you, but from what I have 
seen of your coftduct in chapel, nothing would 
tempt me to give you a recommendation.” 

Another person would probably have evaded 
the request or softened the refusal; but Miss 
Mitchell was mathematical in her truthfulness. 
She knew of no such thing as evasion. Those who 
sought the truth got it, even though it might not 
be agreeable to them. Yet I never knew any one 
to take offence at her plainness of speech. 

To another student whose request for a testimo- 
nial was granted, she wrote, “I am always careful 
not to exaggerate in my testimonials, so that every 
word shall mean exactly what it says.” 

Professor Mitchell was not a demonstrative 
person, but her attachment to some of her pupils 





At a grand reception given in her honor, when the 
familiar face of one of her Vassar girls suddenly 
appeared in the long line of strange faces passing 
before her, without stopping to think she drew the 
girl to her and kissed her. Then remembering 
where she was, she shrank back as if she feared 
that she had committed an unpardonable breach 
of etiquette. 





She was fond of the society of | 


subjects; 


home, and of whom she was ex- | 


We knew that she was strongly in favor of | 


was strong, and often showed itself unexpectedly. | 


She keenly enjoyed the fun and frolic of the 
| college life, and through the medium of her Dome 
| party she was the promoter of glee clubs and the 
| originator of many college songs. I sat near her 
| when the now famous “Good Woman, That she 

Am” was sung for the first time, and I remember 
| how she clasped her hands and rolled her eyes in 
| mock ecstasy, exclaiming, “Isn’t it grand? What 
| beautiful music! Did you ever hear such beautiful 
| poetry?” 
All of the painted portraits of Miss Mitchel! 
| which I have seen fail to do her justice. Her face 
| wears too stern an expression, and some of the 
| best traits of her character have been sacrificed to 
the idea of making a highly finished picture. 

The artist has represented the strength and 
honesty of her character, but has failed to portray 
| the tenderness and sympathy which shone in her 
| eyes and hovered in her smile. 
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For the Companion. 
|GREAT-GRANDFATHER’S LAST 
SHOT. 


My great-grandfather, Felix Turpin, was a noted 
shot in his day. Among the sturdy young fron- 
tiersmen of his time his marksmanship was 
unrivalled; and many a good turn he and his flint- 
lock rifle served his friends and neighbors, in that 
time of almost ceaseless Indian hostilities. His 
fame lived on, long after he had ceased to live in 
the region where his highest skill was exercised. 

He was born in 178, in the mountains of 
Kentucky. At the age of ten years he moved with 
his parents into that part of the “Indian country” 
which afterward became the Territory of Indiana. 
They settled near Vincennes. 

Great-grandfather remembered well the famous 
Shawnee chief, Tecumseh. In August, 1810, he 
attended the conference that took place at Vin- 
cennes between the territorial officers and the 
representatives of the Shawnee Confederation. 
Great-grandfather was one of the young men who 
formed the “two companies of country militia” 
that history mentions as going, at the call of 
Governor Harrison, to be present, in addition to 
the town militia, upon the second day of this 
| conference, when it was demanded that Tecumseh 
should make apology to the governor for insolent 
and defiant language that he had used the day 
before. 
| <A long and bloody war followed that conference ; ; 
| and through it all great-grandfather did duty as a 

scout. Having to deal with foes so daring ani 
wily as Tecumseh and his followers, his naturally 
keen senses were sharpened, and his hand schooled 
to that iron steadiness that was the basis of his 
unerring marksmanship. 

After years of wearing anxiety and danger 
peace came, and the rifle was needed only for wild 
game; and great-grandfather was as famous as a 
hunter as he had been as a scout. 

Many years afterward he accompanied my 
parents to Iowa, and later to Wyoming. My 
mother was his youngest grandchild. The old 
man liked Wyoming on account of its mountains, 
which reminded him somewhat of his old home in 
Kentucky, he said; and he kept a practised eye 
upon the movements of the Indians in that region. 

We lived among the foothills. Far and near the 
mountain ranges reached westward and north 
ward. 

Great-grandfather lost the use of his lower limbs 
in consequence of a fall, and was obliged to sit in 
his chair month after month—yes, year after year. 
Then the mountain views afforded him many an 
hour’s pastime. His vision was still good; he often 
spoke to me, his youngest great-granddaughter, 
| when I happened to be playing near his chair, of 
distant objects which he saw on the mountains— 
| perhaps an antelope, outlined against the sky; a 
| distant flight of birds, a puma, a mountain sheep 

at play, or a mounted Indian or cow-boy. 


it 


my 
Wilt | 





A nephew sent him from the east a field-glass 
as a birthday gift, when great-grandfather was 
ninety-one years old. He had then reached that 
great age, and was still older when he made his 
last great shot. 

He used this field-glass with much enjoyment, 
catching glimpses of the stage-coaches upon their 
| distant routes and, after the railroad came, watch 
ing the trains crawl around the mid-height ofa 
far-off mountain. He knew at what hours to expect 
these sights, and watched for them. 

When tired of his glass he always wrapped it 
with studied care in an old silk handkerchief, and 
Then he would 


| 
| held it upon his knees a while. 
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place it in the drawer of a little table which always | 
stood beside his chair. 

My sister Marianna was great -grandfather’s 
favorite among us children. He always called 
her “great-grandpappy’s girl,” and said she looked 
“Jike he did when he was young.” 

Perhaps his fancy for her was first aroused by | 
the fact that Marianna’s birthday was his own; he 
was seventy-nine years old the day when Marianna 
was born. She repaid his love with a thoughtful 
affection which attached him to her more and more | 
strongly as she grew older. 

Great-grandfather, as I remember him, was 
above medium height, not stout in form, nor 
yet so thin as many men are who reach so great 
an age. His head was crowned with thick, 
silky white hair, worn rather short. 

Marianna was a sturdy, healthy girl, brown- 
eyed and tawny-haired. Handsome as she 
was, she deemed it a great compliment that 
even strangers should say she resembled her 
great-grand father. 

She was but ten years old when great-grand- 
father met with the accident to which I have 
referred. For the rest of his life he was 
unable to walk, or even to stand; but his 
general health was good. 

In this time of need, Marianna constituted 
herself his chief attendant. She ran errands 
for him, and suffered him to want for nothing. 
The yellowest Kansas apple in the bin found 
its way to him by her hand, and the first 
choice of every good thing that came into the 
house. She saw that he had the warmest, 
brightest corner in the winter, the coolest in 
summer. 

In summer he almost always sat within a 
little porch that sheltered the north door of 
our house. Here he viewed the mountains, 
or read a letter, or took his afternoon naps in 
his comfortable chair. And here, too, he often | 
ate his meals from his own little table. 

In the summer of the year when Marianna was ! 
fourteen years old, our parents were one day 
obliged to go to a distant town on business; and 
brother Calvin, who was five years older, was away 
with a party of surveyors. Great-grandfather and 
I were left in Marianna’s charge. I was then but | 
a little girl. 

For some weeks the old man had shown signs of 
failing strength. He had eaten but little, and spoke 
of sleepless, restless nights. He had, however, 
increased his watchfulness upon the hills, and 
seemed to see something there which greatly 
interested him. 

Before she started to town, mother charged us | 
to see that he should want for nothing during her 
absence; and to this duty Marianna devoted herself 
with even more than her usual ardor. 

During the forenoon she brought to him fruit 
and eatables, thinking she could tempt his appetite, 
but he tasted nothing. He turned away from the 
dinner which she placed on his table, and smiled 
somewhat listlessly at Marianna. 

“My little girl never forgets great-grandpappy,” 
he said. “She musn’t take so much trouble on my 
account. I ain’t hungry now. But my little girl 
is the best girl that ever lived.” 

About the middle of the afternoon Mrs. Hill, a | 
neighbor who lived a mile west of us, came 
limping into our yard and asked Marianna if she 
would not saddle a horse and go to the general 
store some two miles east and buy some medicine | 
for her sick baby. Her husband was away from | 
home; she had left the baby with her two older | 
children, and had started to walk to the store, but | 
had slipped and fallen into a gully and had 
sprained her ankle so badly that she could scarcely 
walk. 

Marianna glanced anxiously at great-grand- 
father. He was leaning back in his chair, asleep, 
and apparently comfortable. So she told Mrs. 
Hill that if she would stay with me and see that 
the old gentleman should want for nothing, she 
would go. s 

Mrs. Hill promised to do this. Marianna saddled 
Nell, the little brown pony that she always rode— | 
a mettlesome, spirited animal, and galloped away. | 
By and by great-grandfather awoke. 

“Where’s Marianna?” he said, looking about 
him with a start. 

“She went to the store for Mrs. Hill,” I replied. 
“Is there anything you want, great-grandpappy ?” 

“No, not now; but Marianna ought not to have 
gone.” 

“She went for medicine for Mrs. 
baby,” I said. “Mrs. Hill hurt 
couldn’t go herself.” 

“Well, in case of sickness,” he muttered, “it was 
right for her to go. But, Susie, I have noticed 
signs of Indians in the mountains for two days 
past. By their smoke signals I think there are 
two separate parties of them, and they’re acting 
queerly. I warned your father about them before 
he started this morning, and he went well armed. 
How long has Marianna been gone?” 

“Over half an hour, great-grandpappy.” | 

“It will soon be time for her to be back, then.” 

He reached for his old red cane, and, resting his | 
hands upon it, leaned forward and watched the | 
trail as, following the river, it wound off among 
the foot-hills, eastward, toward the store. My | 
eyes followed his. 

Presently Mrs. Hill attracted great-grandfather’s 
attention from the trail, but I kept my young eyes 
upon it. There I saw something which made me 

| 
| 
| 





Hill’s sick 
her ankle and 





scream aloud. 

In the distance, near the river which wound 
through the plain, Marianna had come into view. 
But she was not alone. A mounted Indian had his | 
grasp upon her bridle rein. He had already led 
her pony from the trail, and across the river, so 
that the stream was now between them and our 
house. 

Marianna was leaning forward in her saddle, 
and apparently struggling with all her might to 
free her hands; they were bound behind her back. | 
The Indian was heading the horses directly for the 
mountains. 

In order to reach these he was likely to pass 
within a half-mile of our farm, over a range of 
sandy, treeless hills. That was his easiest route. | 
Our little house was built against a hill, and 
Sereened from view by some native trees. Very | 


| leaning far 


| peculiar way at times. 


|; we searcely could see the little 


probably the Indian had not seen it, for his 
attention was directed to his prisoner. 


Even though her hands were tied behind her, 


and she fastened bodily to her saddle by thongs, | 
she vexed her captor with her frantic efforts to | 


release herself. The savage clubbed his rifle once 


and threatened her. 

The old red cane upon which great-grandfather 
had been leaning, fell to the floor with a clang. 
With both hands he caught the railing about the 
little porch, and tried to stand, but failed. 





Then he leaned back, helpless, with a look of 
woe, and watched the Indian as he led the pony 
on. 

“Oh merciful Lord,” he groaned, “if I could 
only shoot as I could once!” 

The Indian and Marianna passed out of sight 
behind a hill. They would re-appear again almost 
directly opposite our little porch, provided they 
took the easiest route to the mountains. 

“Could you get me your brother’s rifle, Susie?” 
great-grandfather said to me, in a trembling 
voice. 

I ran into the house and climbed upon the table, 
and from the wooden bracket upon which it lay I 
took down Calvin’s Winchester, which I knew was 
always loaded. 
grandfather. 

As he took it I noticed for the first time how 
thin his hands had grown, and that they were 
unsteady. 

He examined the long-range “telescope sight,” 
brushed off a fleck of dust, then stood the gun 
between his knees, with its breech upon 
the floor. With one hand clasping its 
barrel, he leaned forward and watched 
for the Indian and Marianna to appear. 

How time dragged! Had the Indian 
turned into some other course than the 
one we had believed he would take? Had 
he made his escape already, screened by 
that long hill? 

No! There! They came out into a 
little dell between that hill and the next, 
and changed their course due north. The 
backs of captive and captor were toward 
us. Marianna was still struggling to 
free herself. 

Slowly, as if with great labor, great- 
grandfather raised the heavy rifle, and 
took a “side rest” against one of the 
posts that supported the porch. In his 
younger days he always scorned to use 
a rest of any kind, but not now. 

The levelled barrel of the rifle wavered, 
trembled—then grew as fixed as the post 
itself; and instantly followed the heavy 
jarring crack of the explosion. 

Down fell the heavy weapon to the 
floor. Its steel-clad breech struck sharp 
upon the boards. Its barrel lodged 
against the rail. 

Great-grandfather looked at it a mo- 
ment, as if to take it up again, then 
suddenly leaned back in his chair and 
moaned, “I can do nothing; my strength 
has all forsaken me!” 

His words and attitude discouraged 
me, but I looked toward the hills. We 
had lost sight of both Indian and girl in 
a sudden cloud of dust. 

Then, tearing downward through a 
sloping defile between two lines of hills, came 
Marianna’s pony, with Marianna on her back, 
backward, as if powerless. The 
pony’s head was thrown high, and tossed in a 
Taking advantage of her 
free rein, the mare plunged straight on toward 
the river and the ford. She did not pause upon 
the bank, but leaped into the water at the ford, 
with no slackening of speed. 

Up flew the spray, thicker at every plunge, until 
reckless brute. 
But very soon she galloped up the sloping bank 
and struck the homeward trail. 

She passed our house upon a wicked run, but, 
upon reaching her little dugout stable, with its 
closed door, she wheeled about and stopped, and 
with head aloft looked back toward the hills 
where she had lately been, and snorted loudly. 
Then she shook the water from her coat and 
whinnied. 

Rigid, pallid as the dead, Marianna sat in her 


| saddle-seat, and said not a word while Mrs. Hill 
| cut the stout thongs that held her. 


These thongs 
were passed across her lap as she sat in her saddle, 
and after having been drawn painfully tight, were 
tied beneath the pony’s body, as Indians some- 
times tie their saddle-girths. 

She was alive. 

“The Indian’s shot!” she gasped; 
him?” 

“Oh! great-grand father shot him!” I screamed. 

“Not great-grandpappy !” 

“Yes he did, with Calvin’s Winchester.” 


“who shot 





I carried it carefully to great-| 





narrow, | 
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“Poor, blessed great-grandpappy! and so sick 
| as he is, too!” 

She slid down stiffly from her saddle, her hands 
still tied behind her, and, lame from the cruel liga- 
tures, crawled into the house. We followed as 
soon as Mrs. Hill could tie the mare. 

Great-grandfather, exultant as a child, cut the 
ligatures from Marianna’s wrists, with his old 
horn-handled pocket-knife. “That was the time 
great-granidpappy did a good turn for his little 
| girl,” he said. 

Marianna could not speak now. 
tion was too great; but she embraced the old 
man, and patted his white hair. 

“Was the Indian killed?” asked Mrs. Hill 
of Marianna. 

Marianna gasped, then found her voice 
again. “I don’t know. He had just told me 
that he would kill me if I «did not 
struggling, when all at once I heard a bullet’s 
thip—I did not hear the sound of any gun— 
and the Indian seemed to be thrown clear 
forward, and struck the ground in a heap in 
front of Nell’s fore feet. 

“She reared straight up; but her long rein 
was wrapped around the Indian’s wrist. Three 
times she reared and jerked upon the rein 
before she freed herself and ran for home. 

“I think the Indian’s pony never moved 
from its tracks, after he fell. It was all done 
so quickly that I hardly knew what was going 
on. But I saw blood on the Indian’s back as 
he lay on the ground, and I knew that some 
one must have shot him.” 

Just as Marianna stopped her story I saw 
father and’ mother coming near the river. I 
rushed out to meet them and tell them what 
had happened. While we were talking Calvin 
came in from the survey. 

Father and Calvin rode over to the place 
where the Indian fell. All they saw there was 
some blood upon the trampled, sandy hillside, and 
the prints where a pony had lain down to receive 
its sorely wounded master. 

A trail, marked here and there with blood, 
showed where the same faithful brute had made 
its way northwest toward the mountains. 

“Tam glad I didn’t kill him,” great-grandfather 
said. “I shall not be in this world a great while 
longer, and I’d like to leave it like a man of 
peace. But it was the only hope I had of saving 
that poor little helpless girl, and I aimed to kill.” 

“IT guess you came pretty near it,” said father. 

All this was in the summer of 1876. The Indians 
whose mountain signallings had attracted great- 
grandfather’s attention were a portion of Sitting 
Bull’s own followers, who even then were making 
their way toward the great rendezvous in the 
valley of the Little Big Horn, where a short time 
afterwards the awful tragedy of the Custer massa- 
cre occurred. We had no forewarning then of the 
awful war that was coming on. 


The man whom great-grandfather shot was one 
of these same Sioux warriors. 

And now Marianna produced, from the leather 
pocket of her saddle, in addition to the medicine 
for Mrs. Hill’s baby, a little can of honey which 
she had brought from the store. Great-grand- 
father was very fond of honey. She placed it on 
his table with a little flourish. 

“Look at that, great-grandpappy!” she said. 

“Oh, what a little girl, to be always coaxing 
people to eat!” said he. 

He ate more heartily that evening than he had 
eaten for days, and having finished, he asked to be 
turned so that he might face the west, where the 
sun having sunk behind the mountains was still 
illumining the mists about the higher peaks. He 
always liked to see these mountain sunsets. 

Mother turned his chair to suit him, and we 
went out to supper, in the other room. 

I stopped to carry a chair, and I saw great- 
grandfather take up his field-glass and survey the 
distant peaks. I stopped to look at him a second 
time, for I thought I had not seen him looking so 
well for a long while. 

Marianna finished her supper hurriedly, and 
went to remove the dishes from great-grand- | 
father’s table. An instant later we heard her 
voice on the porch in a wild wail, and ran out to 
see what was the matter. 

Marianna was standing by great-grand father’s 
chair crying wildly, while he was leaning back 
against his chair as if to rest, his face still turned 
toward the sunlit peaks. But he was dead. 

His field-glass, carefully 


Her emo- | 


stop } 


accustomed old silk handkerchief, was laid across 
his knees. Above it his folded hands were laid. 

I never shall forget him as he sat there at rest. 
The warm light from the red western clouds 
shone on his face, and gleamed on his silvery 
white hair. Surely he looked as if he had left the 
world “like a man of peace.” 

NAOMI SHEPARD. 
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BORN WILD. 


Some men and beasts you can improve, 
Can win and tune their hearts to love; 
But you can tame some natures never, 
Like wild hyenas, wild forever. 
— Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


EARNEST STUDENTS. 


The histories and biographies of New England 
may be said to be full of stories of the successes of 
men and women who began as boys and girls that 
“scorned delights and lived laborious days” for the 
sake of gaining education. 

So it is in Scotland; her many 
great and useful men who “cultivated learning on 
a little oatmeal.” 

Irish story celebrates the famous poor scholars 
who trod barefoot from distant countries to learned 
Munster, and lived there for years on what little 
they could earn while acquiring enough Latin to 
give them entrance to some college for the Catholic 
priesthood. 

The English, French, Germans, Scandinavians,— 
indeed all civilized can fairly 
numerous examples of youth struggling heroically 
to attain knowledge. And now it is the turn of 
the long despised colored people of our own 
country to claim in this matter honors of the 
highest kind. 

At Tuskegee, Alabama, there is 
cessful Normal and Industrial school conducted 
for colored students by colored teachers. To this 
school came, some years ago, a married man, at 
the instigation of his little daughter, twelve years 
old. She said to her mother, “We can raise the 
cotton while father is away at school.” This child 
followed the mule at the plow and cultivated the 
cotton with her mother till her father was 
graduated, Then he went home and sent the child 
to the school, where she is now one of the most 
earnest students. 

It would be hard to find a more touching instance 


records show 


nations, boast 


a very suc 


of devotion to learning in the annals of any race 
But it can be almost, if not quite matched again 
and again from the records of Tuskegee. 

Some years ago a boy came to the school carrying 
three little chickens in his hand. He had walked 
forty miles. As he entered the Principal’s office 
he said, holding up his chickens, “Please, Sir, is 
dese enough to begin de college on?” 

He was accepted, supported himself for six 
years while studying, then was graduated, and is 
now a successful teacher in his native town. 

Not long ago Julius Cwsar Alexander walked 
seventy-five miles to the school. He carried all 
his possessions in a little sack. The entire trip had 
cost him twenty cents for ferriage over streams 
that he could not ford. Along his way the colored 
people freely gave him food and shelter. 

When he reached the school the soles of his 
shoes were held on by wire wrapped around his 
feet. To support himself and get a chance to 
study at the night-school he went to work on the 
Industrial farm, where the superintendent soon 
afterward found him following the plow bare 
footed, on a damp day, without complaint. 

Some years ago a poor girl came to the school 
from Montgomery. She knew nothing of her 
parents. She had no home. Her only place of 
refuge had been in various back-yards of the city. 
She was ill and wretched in appearance. 
woman had given her a little money and a few 
articles of clothing, and started her for Tuskegee. 

Before she reached the school her money gave 
out and she had to finish the journey on foot. Her 
condition on arriving was so woful and diseased 
that some thought she would not be taken into the 
school. But her earnest pleading prevailed and 
she was allowed to stay. 

Under kind treatment her appearance quickly 
improved. She learned easily, and her face soon 
shone with the beauty of a grateful and obedient 
heart. But after five years of faithful work she 
was stricken with paralysis. 

That she might have the aid of a skilful physician 
she was taken to a hospital in Montgomery. One 
of the Tuskegee trustees called to see her some 
time later and found her very sad with the thought 


A good 


| that her work was nearly done and that she could 


never repay what had been done for her. 

Sut the same trustee found her in much better 
health a year later. 
matron of the hospital, and has 
everything for days at a time. 


At Tuskege 


She is now the assistant 


full charge of 


“e she had learned to read and sing, 


| and how to minister in many ways to the aged and 


wrapped up in its | 


sick. So now the poor girl is the good angel of 
that needy hospital. 

If these instances show a noble capacity in 
colored children, so does the whole history of the 
Tuskegee school speak for the colored race. It 
was founded in 1881, on a small grant from the 
Alabama devotion of the 
Principal, Booker T. Washington, a young colored 
graduate of the Hampton Institute of Virginia, 
who had been a slave for nine years of his 
childhood. 

Under his direction the Tuskegee enterprise has 
been brought to a high degree of usefulness. It 
employs forty teachers, all colored; it has ‘six 
hundred pupils, and it has the extraordinary merit 
of successfully educating them at once in book 
learning and industrial occupations. 

The system is such that the school is largely 
sustained by the manual labor of its pupils; and 
many are enabled, by the night-schools, to acquire 
education while regularly earning their living 
during the day. 

It would not be easy to name an institution that 
better deserves to succeed, and to have the means 
of succeeding than such a school 
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A BOTTLE OF WATER. 


Fill a wide-mouthed bottle with hot water, colored 
with a little black ink. 

Set this into a dish of clear, cold water, deep enough 
to cover it, and note the result. 

Repeat with cold, colored water and the deep dish 
of warm water. 

What difference in the two cases? Explain. 

Why are liquids best heated from the bottom ? 

What is “convection” of heat? 





For the Companion. 


PEREGRINE BROWN’S TELEGRAM. 


When ill cures ill, 
As it often will, ? 
Tis not always a homeopathic pill, 
But a dose, sometimes, that will cure or kill, 


How the fates did frown 
On Peregrine Brown, 
The wretchedest man in Meadowtown! 
When he went to buy, 
The price was high; 
When he went to sell, the price went down. 
His pipe went out, while his chimney smoked; 
His well ran dry, though his hay was soaked. 
It wouldn't have been so hard to bear 
If his placid wife had borne her share 
Of Fortune’s tricks in her own domain; 
But her butter “came,” and the kindly rain 
Fell only on her serried box, 
Her pansy-beds, and her starry phlox; 
Though the chimney smoked, her bread was light, 
Her ranks of milk-pans silver-bright; 
And she ae eung the same old song. 
ault th 


“It’s all your at things go wrong!” 


At last, one day, 

A gate gave way, 
And the cows broke loose in a wild foray 
On his neighbor's cornfield. Hip, hooray! 
If the last straw breaks the camel’s back, 
*Twere otrpage, indeed, if so huge a pack 

Did not break down 

Poor Peregrine Brown. 


From his wife’s shrill tongue and his neighbors’ ire 
He fled; but the omnipresent wire, 
That probes the world with its points of fire, 
Pierced to his hiding-place. I d, 
“Peregrine Brown, your child is dead; 
Your wife is dying!” Home he sped, 
Forgetting the ills that he had fled, 
Like gnat-stings healed a month ago, 
n the terrible woe 
That froze his heart like a shroud of snow. 


t the well-known farm, 
The angry neighbor touched his arm, 
As he growled, “Now pay me for my corn, 
That your cows destroyed!” With a flash of scorn 
Brown flung him his due. “Now tell me, man, 
Does my wife yet live?” The churl began, 
With shame-flushed cheek, to make reply: 
“I had never heard she was like to die! 
Who told you ?”—A patter of little feet 
Cut short his words. No sound more sweet 
Is heard in Heaven. With sobs of joy 
The father clasped to his heart his boy. 


* 7 * * . 


Though the rain still soaks 
His ag and his rye; 
1 his chimney smokes, 
And his well runs dry; 
Though the price is high 
When he goes to buy. 
And is low as his well 
When he goes to sell; 
Though his “hired man” wi// run away 
On the very morn of a haying-day: 
Though his cows prefer green corn to hay, 
And his wife still sings the same old song: 
“It’s all your fault that things go wrong! 
Though the fates still frown 
(In a minor wy OF 
Yet Peregrine Brown 
Is blithe and gay— 
In fact, as all his neighbors say. 
He's the happiest man in Meadowtown. 


EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON, 
—" <-> a 


For the Companion. 


AT CHATTERTON’S GRAVE. 


About five years ago several American trav. | 


ellers met for the first time in an old church in 
the busy city of Bristol, England. It stood in a 
sombre corner of the noisy town. The shade of 
great trees darkened the windows and hid the 
fine lines of the light, upspringing arches. 

The travellers, however, had no eyes for the 
wonderful architecture of old St. Mary’s; they 
followed their guide eagerly across the nave into 
a dingy chamber. 

‘‘Here,”’ he said, ‘‘was where the boy used to 
dream out his poems and copy them on old 
parchment. This is the chest where he hid them, 
and pretended that some old priest, ages ago, had 
left them there. 

“His grandsires for many years had been 
sextons of St. Mary's. The boy's thoughts grew 
out of this church, as you might say. He went 
to Lunnon to write for his bread; bat he had 
made a false start, you see. It's ill building 
your work ona lie. So when he was nigh starved, 
one night he gave up and made an end on't with 
poison. 

“It's said that his mother had his poor body 


fetched home by night and buried here in hal- | 


lowed ground, which was against the law for a 
suicide. Here's the stone that Bristol city raised 
for the boy.”’ 

He led the way to the churchyard. ‘Thomas 
Chatterton, aged eighteen,’’ one of the strangers 
read upon the stone. 

“Hardly more than a child, and with such 
marvellous power! And to kill himself and give 
it all up?” 

It was a young man who said this, a stalwart 
fellow, with an intelligent face, and a gay, kind 
smile. - As he spoke there was an unnatural flush 
upon his cheeks. 

After the company left the church the young 
man felt himself shaken by the sad story, and 
turned into a tavern to find a stimulus to drive 
away the depression. 

His sister, a young girl, was in the party. She 
had good sense, affection and self-control, quali- 
ties which bring a woman many friends and 
lovers. Every one prophesied that she would be 
a happy, useful wife and mother. But she had a 


| 
| 





love of display which she humored until like a 
| canker, it tainted her whole nature. A year later, 
to gratify it, she married an old, rich man. She 
| made his life and her own miserable. 
Her vrother is no longer a frank, happy lad, 
but a sot, degraded in his own estimation and in 
‘that of his friends. 
Travellers every day pause by Chatterton’s 
grave-stone, touched with pity for the ‘“‘wondrous 
| boy,” who died by his own hand. But in the 
living people around them, or even in themselves, 
| there may be slow suicide going on. Neither 
| poison, nor weapon, is needed to secure the fatal 
| result, for it is the soul and not the body for 
which frivolous habit, or passion, or profligacy 
| has opened the way to the gates of death. 





IN PRUSSIAN PRISONS. 


One of the most remarkable cases of escape from 
prison was that of Baron Trenck, who, for a polit- 
ical offence and out of personal enmity, was 
| imprisoned by King Frederick the Great in the 

fortress of Glatz. The baron was hardly twenty 
| years old when his imprisonment began. The 
| first time that he escaped he cut the bars of his 

cell with a knife of which he had made a toothed 
| saw, and let himself down from a window by a 
| rope made of strips of leather from his travelling 
bag and pieces of a sheet. He fell into a bog that 

surrounded the citadel. When he had sunk in the 
| mud up to his lips he had to call the sentinel, and 
| was taken back to a cell. 


| Kight days later he seized the sword of the 
| prison inspector, fought his way to a rampart, and 
| femped to the ground without injury; but in his 
flight he was caught by the foot in a palisade lon 
enough to be recaptured. He was dragged bac 
| to prison pierced with bayonets and half dead, but 
had hardly recovered from this adventure before 
he made another attempt. 
| He and a companion eluded their jailers and 
| jumped from a rampart. His companion broke 
his ankle. In Trenck’s «elicate-looking figure 
were the muscles of an athlete. He took the dis- 
abled man on his shoulders, and ran with him for 
a quarter of an hour. He crossed a stream and 
wandered about a mountain in the snow all night. 
He thought he was far from Glatz, and his heart 
sank when he heard the Glatz clock strike four. 

However, he was not discouraged. He seized 
two horses froma —— and with his companion 
rode away at a gallop until they reached Bohemia 
and safety. 

Eight years afterward Trenck was imprudent 
enough to go to Danzig on business. He fell into 
the king’s hands, and was hurried away to Magde- 
pene | prison. This imprisonment was more 
terrible than any of the others. His cell was a 
mere niche in the wall. It was almost pitch dark. 
He was given just enough bread and water to 
keep him alive. 

The horrors of this captivity developed his in- 
| rey dl and perseverance almost incredibly. He 
broke one of the bars of his cell, and made of it an 
instrument with which he cut a hole in the wall. 
He succeeded in concealing the hole from the 
ailers. The debris made by the work he crum- 

led to dust beneath his feet, or made into balls 
which he blew out of the loop-hole through a paper 
blowpipe. It was a work of infinite care and 
patience. 

At the end of six months the hole in the wall 
was large enough for him to escape through it. 
Then it was discovered. The night on which 
Trenck expected to escape he was transferred to 
another cell. This cell had been planned for him 
by the king himself. 

It was a horrible dungeon, only to be reached 
through foyr heavy doors. Trenck was bound 
hand and fodt. The king had had a grave dug in 
the cell, and on the stone was Trenck’s name and 
a death’s head. 

Now the very idea of escape seemed insane, but 
Trenck’s courage was not exhausted. He had 
been able to hide a knife from the jailers. With 
this he picked the locks of three of the dungeon 
doors. In picking the fourth his knife broke. 
That was too much. With the broken knife he 
opened veins in his arms and legs, and lay down 
to bleed to death. 

After a little while he roused from the lethargy 
into which he had sunk, and in a fit of fierce anger 
demolished the masonry of his cell, and made a 
| barricade of it. He determined to die behind this 
like asoldier. When the jailers came he fought 
like one demented, and they offered him terms. 
Trenck surrendered his barricade as if it had been 
a citadel. 

Then followed another horrible period of im. 
prisonment. Later anew warden was appointed, 
; and Trenck was treated less cruelly. Now he 
peace | constructed a subterranean gallery thirty 
seven feet long. A strange idea came to him. He 
determined to test Frederick’s generosity. 

He proposed to the warden that on a certain day 
| at a certain hour he and all the prison officials 
| should come to his cell. He promised that they 

should find the cell empty, and that he would 
appear among them from the outside of the 
prison. They laughed at him. 
| Then before his astounded jailers Trenck threw 
off his chains as if they had been a garment, 
showed them his tools, lifted the pavement of the 
floor, and showed them his subterranean passage, 
| as neatly built as if it had been the work of an 
| engineer. 
his time admiration accomplished what pity 
had never been able to do. Frederick pardoned 
him, and after nearly twenty years of cruel im- 
prisonment Trenck was a free man. In 1794, for 
some political offence, he was executed in France. 





* 
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“MURPHY” BREAD. 


There is a gentleman now in this country, who is 
| known to a great part of Europe and America as 
“Cornmeal Murphy.” This is Colonel Murphy, a 
| special agent of the agricultural department, who 
| has spent many years of his life in trying to 
| introduce corn bread into Europe. After being 

scoffed at abroad and laughed at in the United 
| States, he has at last succeeded in getting the 
military authorities in Germany to adopt the use 
of cornmeal for the army. 


The failure of the rye and wheat crops over 
nearly all of Europe had made it a serious ques- 
tion where bread for another year was to come 
from. Colonel Murphy saw his opportunity, and 

oing to Berlin, put in operation an American 

itchen for the preparation of cornmeal in all its 
forms. 

The German peasants like rye bread, preferring 
it even to wheat bread. Colonel Murphy, there- 
fore, had one-third of rye put into his sample 
loaves, which the Germans have dubbed “Murphy 
bread.” He secured, through the American min- 
| ister, the emperor’s promise to taste the bread 
| thus made, and it is said that the emperor could 
| not tell it from bread made altogether of rye. 
| Colonel Murphy had specimens sent to every 
| member of the Reichstag, and also to the different 
| charitable institutions in Berlin. 








The bread gave 7 satisfaction, and the 
experiment resulted in the adoption of this com- 
posite loaf for the army. 

Colonel Murphy then went to Sweden and the 
American minister gave a corn dinner. The Dill 
of fare contained a great variety of dishes made 


of corn, including hominy in many forms. The | 


dinner was universally pronounced a success. 

The northern nations have, strangely enough, 
accepted corn as an article of food much more 
kindly than the people of southern countries where 
maize is grown. Italy, which produces a good deal 
of maize, as it is universally called in Europe, has 
no use for it as food except for the polenta of the 
lower classes. This isasortof mush. The Italians 
cannot be persuaded to eat the boiled green corn 
which in the United States is such a standard dish. 

The searcity all over Europe this year prevails 
in Italy, too, which will have to import over a 
thousand million bushels of wheat. Colonel 
Murphy hopes that this will induce the Italians to 
listen to his corn-bread theories. Maize will not 
ripen anywhere in Europe except in the extreme 
south. In England a stalk of corn growing in a 
pot is a common green-house ornament. 

The importance of the subject may be estimated, 
when it is understood what an immense revenue 
would come to the United States from the exporta- 
tion of corn and cornmeal. About one-twentieth 
of the land surface of the United States is devoted 
tocorn. Yet only four per cent. of the entire crop 
has been exported during the last ten years. 
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For the Companion. 


“WHEN WE CONFRONT THE VASTNESS OF 
THE NIGHT.” 


When we confront the Vastness of the Night, | 


d meet the gaze of her eternal eyes, 
How trivial seem She gaemaeee gains we prize— 
The laurel wreath we flaunt to envious sight; 
The flower of 


An instant on the listening air, then dies— 
How short the day of all things dear and bright! 


The Everlasting mocks our transient strife; 
The pageant of the Universe whirls b 
This little sphere with petty turmoil rife— 
wift as a dream and fleeting as a sigh— 
This brief delusion that we call our life, 
Where all we can accomplish is to die. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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ANTIDOTE FOR COWARDICE. 


Just before the battle of Antietam, writes a 
correspondent of the New York Sun, five recruits 
came down for my company. There were no 
bounty jumpers at that stage of the war, although 
the courage and patriotism of some of the recruits 
could not be vouched for. One of the five new 
men was named Danforth; a farmer’s son, fresh 
from the cornfields. As we took up our line of | 
march to meet Lee, this young fellow came to me | 
and said: 

“See here, sergeant, I guess I’ve made a mis- 
take.” 

“How so?” I inquired. 


as a great dairy cow. Whatever the result may 
be, the enterprise and spirit shown by the Short- 
horn Association in venturing to enter their cows 
against the famous milk- ae Jerseys and 
Guernseys is attracting widespread interest among 
livestock men. 

In addition to the dairy tests, a complete record 
of feeding is kept. The whole will be published, 
with notes taken by the experts making the tests, 
at the close of the Fair. 


* 
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SAFE TEAM. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, writing of “Cow-boy 
Land” in the Century Magazine, says that there is 
nothing more refreshing than the light-hearted 
belief entertained by the average man that any 
animal which by main force has been two or three 
times saddled and ridden, or harnessed and driven, 
is a “broke horse.” Mr. Roosevelt’s foreman is 
firmly wedded to this idea as well as to its com- 
plement, the belief that any animal with hoofs, 
before any vehicle with wheels, can be driven 
across any country. 

One summer, on reaching the ranch, I was 
| entertained with the usual account of the adven- 
| tures and misadventures which had befallen my 

|} own men and my neighbors since I had been out 
| last. In the course of the conversation my fore- 
man remarked: : 

“We had a great time out here about six weeks 
ago. There was a professor from Ann Arbor 
came out with his wife to see the Bad Lands, and 
| they asked if we could rig them up a team, and 
| we said we guessed we could, and Foley’s boy 
} and I did; but it ran away with him, and broke his 

leg. He was here for a month. I guess he didn’t 
mind it, though.” - 

Of this I was less certain—forlorn little Medora 








Love we pluck for our delight; sted” cow-town. C " 
Whe ised eereds mumete of Che heart that orice | being a “busted” cow-town, concerning which I 


| once heard another of my men remark, in reply to 

an inquisitive commercial traveller, “How many 
| people lives here? Eleven,—counting the chick- 
| ens,—when they’re all in town.” 

My foreman continued: “By George, there was 
something that professor said afterward that 
made me feel hot! I sent word up to him by 
Foley’s boy that seein’ how it had come out, we 

| wouldn’t charge him nothing for the rig; and that 
| professor he answered that he was glad we were 
| showing him some sign of consideration, for he’d 
| begun to believe he’d fallen into a den of sharks, 
| and that we’d gave him a runaway team a-pur- 
»08e. 
“That made me hot, callin’ that a runaway team! 
| Why, there was one of them horses never could 
have run away before—it hadn’t never been druy 
| but twice; and the other horse, maybe, had run 
away a few times; but there was lots of times he 
hadn’t run away. I esteemed that team full as 
reliable not to run away as to run away,” said my 
foreman, as though this were as good a warranty 
ot gentleness as the most exacting man could 
require. 


* 
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GOOD PREACHING. 


A young man who went out from England to 
Australia as a gold-digger, made some money, and 





“Thaint got no sand. I allus thought I had, but | §nally established a rough shop at a place called 


when I come down here and see what war is, I find 
T haint got the spunk of a rabbit.” 

“That’s bad.” 

“So ’tis; but it’s jest the way I feel,” the young | 
farmer responded, soberly. ‘“We’re goin’ to have | 
a — by ’n’ by, an’ I Know what'll happen. I | 
shall bolt as sure as preachin’.” | 


| “The Ovens,” a noted gold-field about two hundred 
|miles from Melbourne. 


Then he wrote home 
asking his parents to come out to him, and to bring 
with them, if possible, a lark. The father died on 
the voyage, but the old mother and the lark arrived 


“Then you'll be called a coward, and disgraced | safely in Melbourne, and were sent on to the store 
forever.” | at “The Ovens.” 


“I know it, an’ I don’t want to do it,” said Dan- | 
forth, “but I shall, unless you can help me.” 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Wal, if I can git mad I’ll be all right an’ forgit 
I’m scart. Now if you’ll keep your eye on me, an’ 
as soon’s we git within five miles 0’ Lee’s army 
give me a stout kick, I guess I'll stand it.” 

After some further talk [ promised Danforth to 
give him a kicking if he showed signs of running 
away. We were in Hooker’s corps, and as we 
moved against Jackson, Danforth came up to me: 

“Sergeant, kick me or I shall run,” he exclaimed. 
“T haven’t got sand enough to see a chicken die.” 

We were moving through the timber, and I 
= behind him and “lifted” him as hard as I 
could. 

He shot aside, and when ‘next I saw him we 
were at a fence on the edge of a cornfield. The 
firing was hot, and men were falling on all sides. 
I had just fired from a rest on the top rail when 
Danforth came up, faced the other way, and said: 

“More kicks, sergeant! My sand is going.” 

I kicked him again with a good deal of vigor 
Just then we got the order to advance, and he was 
the first man over the fence. Half an hour later 
we were driven back, considerably disorganized, 
and as I reached the fence I came across Danforth 
again. He had a Confederate captain by the collar 
and was carrying the officer’s sword in his hand. 
As he saw me he called out: 

“Sand is allright, sergeant. No more kicks. As 
soon as I take this chap to the rear I’m going back 
and collar old Stonewall himself, or die trying!” 


* 
* 





COWS AT THE FAIR. 


Down in the World’s Fair dairy barns may be 


seen seventy-five as sleek and handsome cows as | 


one would wish to look upon. They are there to 


take part in one of the interesting contests at the | 


Columbian Exposition—a contest which will excite 
no slight interest among dairymen all over the 
country. Jerseys, Shorthorns and Guernseys, 
twenty-five of each, are chewing their cuds in 
great contentment, quite unconscious of the 
honors thrust upon them. They are famous 
milkers, and each has a long and involved pedi- 
gree which leaves no doubt of its owner’s aris- 
tocratic blood. 


The object of the contest is to determine which 
of these three breeds of cows is the best for milk, 
cream, butter and cheese production. The Guern- 
sey Jersey and Shorthorn Associations sent men 
all over the United States to select the candidates. 
Each breed is represented by twenty-five cows, 
selected from twice that number which have been 
living for several months in the dairy barns on the 
Fair grounds. 

Each breed is kept in a separate barn. The food 
is weighed carefully, and every ounce which each 
cow eats is charged against her. 


“They’re running in debt and don’t know it,” | 


remarked an observer. 

“On the contrary, they pay as they go,” said one 
of the dairymen, with a onthe. 

The cows are milked three times a day, and the 
milk of each is carefully weighed and tested. The 
butter and cheese are made with the best modern 
dairy appliances, and the process can be watched 


every forenoon by visitors in the dairy-room, | 


which is a practical dairy school-room. 
he product, whether cheese, butter, cream, 


buttermilk or skimmed milk, is tested in the | 


laboratory, and carefully put on record. In order 


to avoid mistakes, two men, experts in the busi- 
ness, carry on independent tests in separate 
laboratories. 

The greatest interest is perhaps centred in the 
Shorthorn breed, which in this country has been 
esteemed as a beef rather than a butter producer. 
In England, however, the Shorthorn is regarded 


The next morning the lark was hung outside the 
rough hut, and at once —— to sing. The effect 
was wonderful. Sturdy diggers paused in their 
work to listen; many curses from drunken lips 
were silenced by the little singer in his cage. Far 
and near the news of the “real English skylark up 
at Wilsted’s store” spread like lightning among 
the diggers. 

When Sunday morning came there was a sight 
such as had not been seen since the first spadeful 
of the golden earth was turned. From every 
quarter, from hills and creeks twenty miles away, 
came a steady stream of rough, brawny English 
men, brushed and washed, to look as decent as 
possible. There had been no pre-arrangement, as 
was plain from the half-ashamed expression on 
every man’s face as he saw his acquaintances. But 
me had all come on the same errand—to hear the 

ark. 

They were not disappointed, for the little min- 
ister plumed his crest, and lifting up his voice sang 
them a sermon from his cage which touched the 
heart @ every man in his congregation. After an 
hour’s steady preaching the lark ceased, and his 
audience, which had been absolutely quiet and 
attentive during the sermon, slowly dispersed and 
departed. 5 

“I say, Joe,” one digger was overheard asking, 
“do you think Wilsted would sell him—the bird, 
ge cnow? Ill give as much gold-dust for him as 

e weighs, and think him cheap.” 

“Sell him! Not he!” was the answer, with great 


indignation. “How would you like a fellow to 
come to our village at home, and make a bid for 
our parson?” 


~ 
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PERSONAL POLITICS. 


At a recent reception held by the Prince of 
Wales Mr. Gladstone was loudly hissed by the 
| Tories present. The incident, a gross departure 
from the respect due to a host and to a fellow 
guest, illustrates the bitterness of the personal 
animosities created by English politics. Another 
British statesman, the late Lord Beaconsfiel:, 
often encountered in private life the virulent hos- 
tility of his political opponents. 


One day, while residing at his country house, 
Hughenden Manor, he was walking on the terrace, 
dressed in the easy coat and old slouched hat 
which he always affected when among farmers. 
The gate opened, and two women, strong Glad- 
stonians, entered the grounds. 

a him to be a keeper or gardener or 
something of that sort, they inquired if he would 
show them over the place, which he at once under- 
took todo. While they were walking about they 
overwhelmed him with questions as to the habits 
och my master of the manor, and one of them finally 
said : 

“Do you think you could manage to get us & 
sight of the old beast himself?” 

“Madam,” said Lord Beaconsfield, “the old beast 
| has the honor to wait upon you now.” 
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HE COULD SYMPATHIZE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fitts, of whom the Indianapolis 
Journal tells a story, must be both of them philos- 
| ophers, though in different ways. 

The other day they were out driving, and after 
an interval of silence Mrs. Fitts remarked: : 
| “If wonder just what a horse thinks when he is 





driven in this way. It must be very uncomfortable 
to be driven here and there, without any idea what 
it is all for or where you are going.” 
| “I think I can appreciate his feelings,” said Mr. 
Fitts. “I imagine he feels just about as I do when 
| you take me out on a shopping trip.” 
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For the Companion. 
SAND HOUSES. 


Three little Sillies, one sunny day, 
Went out on the sandy beach to play; 

Blue-eyed Harry, 

And black-eyed Joe, 

Ted, with light curls, 

Allin a row, 

Built great houses 

Of sand, you know. 
And then they put up fences of sand 
To separate their acres of land. 


Three little Sillies, that sunny day, 
Began to quarrel over their play; 

Blue-eyed Harry, 

And black-eyed Joe, 

Ted, with light curls, 

All in a row, 

Quarreled about 

Their land, you know. 
“It’s mine!” said Harry. “It’s mine!” said Ted, | 
“But my fence ought to come here!” Joe said. 


Three little Sillies, that sunny day, 
Forgot the ocean in all their play; 
Blue-eyed Harry, 
And black-eyed Joe, 
Ted, with light curls 
Allin a row, 
Stopped their quarrel, 
Sudden, you know; 
Old ocean, wiping out every line, 
“You Sillies!” said he, “It’s every bit 
mine !”” 


NELL KIMBERLY MCELHONE. 








For the Companion. 
A STORY OF MR. WIND. 


One beautiful quiet day, in early 
summer, Mr. Wind said, “‘Ha! ha! I 
wonder if the people think that I am 
not going to visit them again until 
autumn? If they do, they are mis- 
taken. Of course, after my busy season 
in the spring, I had to rest a while, but 
now I am quite ready for work.”’ 

So he shook himself well and started 
out on his journey about three o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

The first place he visited was a large 
city, where there was a paper-mill. In- 
side the mill were a great many people, 
all working so busily that they had no 
time to rest and cool off. 

Mr. Wind looked in and said, ‘Oh, 
how hot and tired those people seem !”’ 

So he breathed a long breath of air 
in through the door and then hurried 
off while the people were saying, ‘‘Ah, 
how good that breeze feels!’’ 

Next, Mr. Wind peeped into a bed- 
room window and there he saw some- 
thing that puzzled him. 

There was an old gentleman sound 
asleep on a lounge,—he was snoring, 
too,—and beside the lounge was a trav- 
elling-bag all packed. 

Mr. Wind thought a minute, then 
said, ‘‘Aha! I have it, he is taking a 
nap before starting ona journey. I am 
afraid he will miss his train if he does 
not wake soon.”’ 

So he whistled a merry tune and rat- 
tled the shutters, then saw the old 
gentleman jump up, all of a sudden and 
rub his eyes, saying, ‘1 wonder who woke me 
just then? I am glad I did not sleep any later. 
The train starts in ten minutes, and I shall have 
to hurry to catch it.” 

Then Mr. Wind went into a garden and saw | 
there two little girls looking very shy. They did | 
not say a word, but stood a little apart, as if 
they did not know just what to do. 

Mr. Wind said to himself, ‘How is this ? 
haps they don't know each other. 
thing to help them to be friends.” 

He stole up very quietly and carried off one | 
little girl’s hat. They both ran after it and by | 
the time it was caught and put on again, they 
were talking and laughing as if they had always 
been acquainted. } 

Mr. Wind then peeped into another bedroom, 
where there was a little boy sick in bed. He had | 
fever and that made him feel very hot. Mr. | 
Wind slipped in and fanned him gently, and | 
soon he was in dreamland. | 

Next, Mr. Wind saw a lady walking quickly | 
down the street, with her parasol up to keep off | 
the hot sun. She dropped one of her gloves 
without noticing it, but a few minutes later, a 
little girl picked it up and ran after the lady, 
calling as loudly as she could. But the lady did 
not hear. 

By this time, the little girl was all out of breath, 
and she gasped “Oh dear! If I could only run 
faster!” Mr. Wind came up with a big puff, and 
took the lady’s parasol right out of her hand and 
blew it back towards the little girl. 
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The lady was very much surprised and turned 


| around quickly to see what had happened; and 


then she saw Jennie—that is the little girl’s name 
—running to her with the glove in her hand. And 
the lady said, ‘‘Thank you very much. If it had 
not been for that gust of wind, I shouldn’t have 
known you were trying to overtake me.” 

Then Mr. Wind saw a tired mamma sitting in 
a window; her little boy was playing with some 
paper soldiers, out in the garden, and his mamma 
wanted him to go to the store. She had called 
him three times, but he did not come. 

Mr. Wind saw how tired she looked, so he went 
up to the little boy, and what do you think he 
did? Why, the little boy had six soldiers, and 
Mr. Wind blew them all away except one. The 
little boy reached after them, but they were 
fluttering off far above his head, and he never 
saw them again. He felt very sorry. 

A poor little boy who had nothing to play with, 
found one of the soldiers on his way to school 
the next morning. 
in the street until they were so torn and muddy, 
that no one would have recognized them. 

Well, you know Mr. Wind travels so very fast 
that it would take me a long time to tell all he did 
that afternoon; how he set windmills going, and 
how he shook some clouds until they made a 


| pleasant shower for the thirsty earth; how he 
| fanned drooping flowers and played with little 


children’s curls; how he waved flags on the tops 
of great buildings, and rustled the branches of 
the trees. 

But the last thing he did was to go out to the 
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For the Companion. 
FINE SPORT. | 


All day long, with a serious look, 
Toddlekins Toddleby fished in the brook; 
What «lid he bring when he came home late? 
Two wet feet and plenty of bait! 


“eo 
For the Companion. 


THE BLACK HEN’S NEST. 


Leon and Lida were spending a week at Uncle 
John’s in the country. They thought it great fun 
to bring in the eggs and hunt for new nests. 

“T believe the black hen has made a nest in the 
barn floor,”’ said Aunt Hannah. ‘She never did 
like to lay in the hen-house, but is always hiding 
her nest in some queer place. If you'll find 
where she lays I will give you each five cents.” 

“Oh, goody!’’ said Leon; ‘sand may we go to 
the store and buy candy ?” 

“Yes, if you find the nest,” said Aunt Hannah. 

The children ran eagerly to the barn, for if 
there was any place in the world where they 
enjoyed going it was to the country store. Mr. 
Whipple was so kind, and he sold almost every- 
thing that people needed to buy. 

“Oh, here is a hole big enough for a hen to go, 
behind the hay-mow,”’ said Leon. 

He put in his hand, but sprang back with a low 
cry. 

“Oh, my! there is something soft and warm 
and alive in there,’’ he cried. 





The others were blown around | two days. 
Annie said to her, ‘Did you enjoy much pain | 


| 


| when you had the toothache ?’ 





big ocean and have a frolic with the waves; they 
had a merry time playing ‘‘tag,’’ all the waves 
running as fast as they could and Mr. Wind 
chasing them. 

But all the time Mr. Wind was so busy, not 
even one person had a glimpse of him to see how 
he looked. 
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For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


TuE first day Jamie went to school, he heard 
the teacher calling the roll and each little boy 
and girl promptly answering, ‘‘Present.’’ When 
his name was at last called, Jamie answered 
politely, ‘I didn’t bring you one to-day. I didn’t 
know we had to bring a present.” 

ANNIE was a little girl of seven years, who 
tried to talk politely. One of her playmates had 
had toothache and was absent from school for 
When she came to school again 
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Just then Tibby looked out from the hole. 


“She’s got some kittens,’ cried Lida. ‘Do 
take them out, Leon.”’ 

Leon brought out four black and white kittens. 

“You little darlings!’ cried Lida. ‘Let's 
carry them to the house.” 

They put them into the basket and ran to show 
them to Aunt Hannah, who was standing at the 
table ready to cook. 

‘‘We’ve found a nest,”’ said Leon. 
what we’ve got in the basket.”’ 

“Well, if that don’t beat all,” laughed Aunt 
Hannah; ‘but I had rather have a basket of eggs 
than kittens to bake with.’’ 

‘‘We're going now to find the hen’s nest,’’ said 
Leon. 

They carried the kittens back to their anxious 
mother, and just as they went into the barn the 
black hen flew down from an old fanning-mill, 
cackling loudly. 

The children 
of sixteen eggs. 

‘sWell done!’’ said Aunt Hannah. ‘Here is 
your money. I’m sure you have earned it.” 

**Maybe we shouldn't have found it if the old 
black hen hadn’t told us where her nest was,”’ 
said Lida. 

“You found it just the same, if the black hen 
did help you,’”’ laughed Aunt Hannah; ‘‘so run 
along to the store and get your candy!” 

‘And if you don’t mind, Aunt Hannah,”’ said 


“Just see 


climbed up, and there was a nest 


| Leon, “we'd like to ask Robert Allis and Gertie | 


Dodge to go, too, ’cause they hardly ever have 
any treat.” 
*“] am more than willing, 


” 


said Aunt Hannah. 


Then she gave them both a kiss and an extra | 


” 


nickel for the ‘‘treat, 
happy. 


and sent them away very 
Jui D. Peck. 
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Historical Alphabet.—A Puzzle. 
Guess Allusions in Italicised Words. 
"3. 
A’s for the Admiral, who, lashed to his mast, 
Gave orders, while shot fell thick and fast. 
II. 
B's for the Builder whose mightiest plan 
Joined sister-cities with giant span. 
Ill. 
C’s for the “Chief who never sleeps.” 
Though dead, he still his strict watch keeps. 
IV. 
D’s for the Discoverer, stern of face, 
Whose discovery proved his burial-place 
¥. 
E’s for the Emancipation Act 
Which “Old Abe” made a glorious fact. 
VI. 
F’s for“ Fuss and Feathers,” whose many 
glories 
Are still recounted in Mexican stories. 
VII. 
G's for our first General, majestic, adored, 
Who snatched our land from the tyrant’s 
horde, 
VIII. 
H’s for the Hero who lost his life 
Just as his men were gaining the strife. 


Ix. 
J’s for the Inventor of the cotton-jenny, 
Which saves the Southerner many a 
penny. 
x. 


J’s for Jack of Clubs, a general brave, 
Who rode twenty miles the day to save 


xI. 
K’s for the Kite, by whose silken string 
“Poor Richard” discovered a wonderful 
thing. 
XII. 
L’s for the Liberty, proclaimed loud and 


we 
By “The Quaker City’s” brazen bell. 


XII. 
M’s for the Mexican whose leg of wood 
Was found on the battle-field where he 
stood. 
XIv. 
N's for the “ Nation’s Honored Guest,” 
Who aided our fathers with force and 
zest. 
xv. 
O's for ‘*Old Hero,” the general bold, 
Whose friends were found ’mongst young 
and old. 
XVI 
P’s for the Patriot, from Poland brave, 
Who in a Southern river found his grave. 
XVII. 
Q’s for the Queen whose flag was un- 
furled 
The first to wave o’er our fair new world. 


XVIII. 
R’s for the Rock where a pilgrim band 
First set foot in an unknown land. 
XIX. 
S for the Sage, for “Simplicity” noted, 
Whose many wise sayings are often 
quoted. 
XX. 
T’s for the Tablecloth, a sign of sur 
render, 
Hung out by a garrison, frightened and 
tender. 
XXI. 

U’s for Uncle Sam, whose Yankee name 
Has sprung into National favor and fame. 
XXII. 

V’s for the Victor who first caused the 

defeat 
Of a whole British Squadron, entire and 
complete. 
XXIII. 
W's for the “ Wizard of Kinderhook,” 
Who many oaths of office took. 
XXIV. 
X is for the er-President, who President became, 
Just four years after he'd lost that name. 
XXV. 

Y’s for the Youth gallant, whose noble reply, 
When asked to face danger, was simply, “I'll try.” 
XXVI. 

Z is for Zachary who “never surrenders,” 
Though a Mexican general protection tenders. 





Answers to Puzzles in July 20. 


1. 1. Bouncing Bet. 2. Ragged sailor. 3. Hon- 
esty. 4. Johnny-jump-up. 5. Forget-me-not (knot). 
6. Ladies’ slipper. 7. Four-o’clock. 8. Jonquil 
(John, quill). 9 Hollyhock. 10. Sunflower. 11. 
Sweet pea. 12. Nasturtium (Nast, err, she, hum). 
13. Sweet-william. 14. Heart’s-ease. 15. Cinna- 
mon (sin, nay, man) Rose. 16. Sweet-brier. 17. 
Tiger lily. 18. None-so-pretty. 19. Crown Imperial. 
20. Butter-and-eggs. 21. Snapdragon. 22. Poppy 
(pop, pea). 23. Love-lies-bleeding. 24. Marigold 
(Marie, gold). 


2. Brick. 
3. Journal, journey. Final, finch. Gratis, grate. 


Heavy, heart. Islam, islet. irk, king. Larva, 
larch. Marquee, marquis. Numb, nuts. Oval, 
over. Pails, paint. 


4. Circumstances alter cases. 


5. RBossteés @O & 
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6. Ada, Adam, a man, ant, adamant. 


7%. No pains, no gains. A cat may look at a king. 
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| Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 








The select colorings and 
WALL designs of the _ season. 
100 samples for 8 cents. 
A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


STOP THAT TOOTHACHE! 
Boys and girls make money selling Florida Tooth- 
ache Powder. Speedy relief. Harmless. Agents 
1 pkg. 2he. silver. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
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GONDOLA AGAINST QUAKUHL CANOE. 
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The peaceful routine of World’s Fair life was 
interrupted one morning by an incident which 
sent a ripple of excitement over the grounds. On | 
the shore of the South Pond, which connects on | 


the north with the Lagoon, there is encamped a 
cost. E. A. S. BARKELEW, 


colony of the Haidah, or Quakuhl Indians, from | 1X Assorted 

Queen Charlotte’s and Vancouver Islands. They | Mat 

have their massive cabin, dance house, tall totem | 19-21 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
—_—_——— 


" i onndielleetemnenmenenanaetdl ‘ SAMPLES 5 
poles and canoes conspicuously located along the SINGLE SAMPLES_$1.00 


shore. Some of the canoes, which are very large, Pp R$ 
HAl® BALSAM. 


and are fashioned from trunks of huge trees indig- 

enous in those islands, bear resemblance in form : The popular favorite for dress. 

» Venetis as. T 7 is ng the hair, restoring color when 

to the Venetian gondolas. The resemblance, how gray and preventing dandruff, It 

ever, is confined to contour, for while the gondolas | J cleanses the scalp, stops the hair 
ease. 


are gorgeous with paint and plush upholstery, the ee eee oe oetote, 
Quakuhl canoes are rude, weather-beaten craft. ——— 


Agents and Boys 


Send 10c. for sample package and terms 
to Agents for tie sale of these buttons. 
No needle needed to put them on, and 
they sell to everybody like hot cakes. 
Big money made selling them. Try 
them. N. D. Ingram, Holyoke, Mass. 
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by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


YON & HEALY, 
Lt 54 Monroe St., Chicago 
Will Mail Free their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine Il- 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 





P— Lists free. Over 2000 in stock. 
Sy Cash ortime. Agents wanted. 
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On the morning above mentioned, Hawmissatl, 
chief of the Quakuhls, had gone out in his canoe, 
for a constitutional along the Lagoon. Paddling 
leisurely along with Hisynish, his nephew, in the 
bow, the chieftain viewed with surprise the majes- 
tic buildings around him and bowed reverentially 
to the golden statue of the Republic as he entered 
the great basin, probably thinking it an idol. 

Presently, at the west end of the basin, a gon- 
dola, manipulated by two athletic gondoliers, 
named Giuseppe Martino and Enrico Salini, shot 
out from beneath the bridge and glided swiftly 
past the dreaming Quakuhls. 

Their gay —— ice roused the a pride | 
of Hawwissatl. Grasping his paddle firmly he 
made a sign to his nephew, and soon the black 
craft crept up to the gondola. The Venetians saw 
the movement, and a race ensued which enlisted 
the attention of thousands along the basin. 

For a time the two boats were nose and nose, on 
an easterly course. It was curious to note the 
different action of the rowers. The gondoliers 


Exercises and Drum Maior’s Tactics, By- 
made long, steady strokes with their oars, feather- | Laws, and a Selected List of Band Music. 
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ing them in the water, while the Indians, on their 9 
knees, used their short paddles nervously until RRY S TRICOPHEROUS 
the foam rippled in white streaks from the bow of 
the canoe. > FOR ; 
$29 se HAIR and SKIN. 
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The Venetians in their gorgeous costumes 
An elegant dressing. Prevents 
eae |» 
FDIS Address, 


shouted excitedly, but the Indians, stolid as a 
baldness, qray hair, and dandruff. 
r 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


totem pole, uttered never a word. Several elec- 
tric launches and gondolas followed in the wake Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 


of the racers. 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
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tunnel first and went through ahead. The boats | p 
then entered the south pond and made for the 
Quakuh! village. The gondola crept steadily 
ahead, for the rough-hewn canoe could not be 
forced through the water like the painted craft of 
Venice. When the village was reached the gon- 
dola was a dozen lengths in advance. The time 
from the middle of the north end of the Agricul- 
tural building to the village was seven minutes 
for the gondola and seven minutes and thirty 
seconds for the canoe. 

When Hawmissatl landed he walked along to 
the gondola and looked at it attentively for some 
time. But he is understood to declare emphati- 
cally that he has another canoe, bearing the poeti- 
cal name of Foam of the Sea, which no gondola 
can pass! 
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his face brightened, and he exclaimed: 
“Yes, it is cold in winter and hot in summer, and | 
the dust makes me wash myself twice a week!” 
‘h THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
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“Well, no; that is—I have not the English—but I 
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To a similar question a Scotch woman answered: 
ills which may surely be borne with fortitude. - 





FRENCH POLITENESS. 


During the recent meeting of the French and 
English ships at New York, the following story, 
illustrative of old-time marine manners, was re- 
lated, strangely enough, by a French officer: 


Your 
Summer 
Vacation 


An English admiral who was once visiting a 
French flag-ship, laid down his quid on a conven- 
ient bulkhead before entering the ofticers’ quarters. 
When he came out again, he was astonished to 
find the quid in the place where he had left it. 

“Pooh!” said he, in the hearing of some of the 
sailors, “you Frenchmen will never be true sea- 
dogs. No English blue-jacket, now, would ever 
have let an admiral’s quid alone.” 

Whereupon one of the French sailors stepped 
up, touched his cap, and said: | 

“Beg pardon, admiral; I was chewing your quid | 
while you were in there, but I put it back, you 


will be thoroughly enjoyed if you 
ride a Hartford Safety." No trouble. 
No anxious moments, You are sure [| 

| of value received. Be sure and | 
have ‘a catalogue.—The Hartford | 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 








| 
know, when I heard you coming out!” | 
| “Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made. 


meu gg | OOK AT THIS 


LADY’S BUTTON BOOT. It 
has both STYLE and quality and fits 
like a glove. We senda pair (our own 
make) to any part of U.S. onicceipt of 
$1.50 in Cash, Postal-note or Money- 
order. Be sure to give your size ! 
Sizes 1 to 8, in half sizes. Widths C, 
D and E; Overa Tor or Common 
SENSE, as you prefer. Every shoe 
is warranted, even to the fit, and 
should you not be suited we will 
send your money back. At 
a retail store this shoe would 
cost you $2.50. e de- 

liver PREE. Our 
new shoe book 
(illustrated 


— out an 
to all. 


SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass. 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS SHOE! 
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SHREWD GUESS. 


Whatever may be the result of the long discus- | 
sion as to the comparative mental capacity of men 
and women, there is no doubt that some things are { 
most readily apprehended by the feminine mind. 


Little Girl—They’ve been up-stairs to see the 
baby. 

Little Boy—Babies is plenty enough. | 

Little Girl—Yes; but this is a real new one, an’ I 
guess they want to see the style.—Good News. } 


Little Boy—What’s all those women here for? | 
| 


a 

AN exchange observes that judges are not sufli- 
ciently epigrammatic to suit some people. Their 
sentences are too long. 


— REFRESHING-HEALTHFUL 


LADIES CHILDREN 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 











Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 


Patient suffering 
is no virtue’ if there 
be a remedy. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
positively cure  Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, 


Sick Headache. Why 














endure continued 
Martyrdom? ay og 
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Softens and Preserves the Leather. . 





Are solid gold, standa uality and stylish, 

“A thousand patterns, Bach ring stamped 

with this trade-mark inside Gd: the guarantee 
of the oldest ring makers in America, 

If_your jeweler con’t keep them, and won’t 

send for them, send us your money, and we will 

deliver them through the nearest reliable jeweler. 


“ Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and pearls, $3.50. 
Circlet of lucky moonstones and doublets, any color, $3. 


M. B. BRYANT & CO.,. 10 Maiden Lane. N.Y. 


















POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
a Perfect Sanatory 
Tollet Preparation 
for the Nursery and the most 
sensitive skin. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn,ete. Removes Blotches, Pimples and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth aud healthy, Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 
Send for Free Sample. 


GERHARD MENNEN C0., Newark, N. J. 

















| | with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
| | hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish 
i it, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer 





s Br 
pays for no tin or glass package with every pur- 
chase. 
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“Do Not Stammer.” 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1892. 
“I know Mr. E. S. Johnston personally and have con- 


fidence in his methods for the cure of stammering.” 


Very truly yours. JNO. WANAMAKER. 
Send for 54-page pamphiet to E. S. JOHNSTON’S 


INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


HAWAII’S History 


Represented by Chiefs, Kings and ex- 

ueens, on rareand “out of date” stamps. 
21 different kinds; uncancelled. A superb 
If not as represented they 
may be returned. 


A complete set mailed to any ds 
address on receipt of 83.00. 


THOS. W. HOBRON, 
Honolulu, H. I. 


’Tyrian” 


Invalid Cushion. 


INFLATED WITH AIR. 
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A MOTHER recently said to us: ‘*I wish I 
° had known of those cushions sooner. When 
my boy had that bed-sore your cushion was 
such a relief to him.”’ 

We believe but few people really know the 
value of rubber air goods in the invalid’s room. 
They are soft, light and pliable, do not become 
heated, and are easily packed in a small place 
when notin use. We make Rubber Air Pillows, 
Hospital and Invalid Cushions and Bed Pans. 

Ask your Druggist for them. 


Lf he does not have them, write to us. 
Our Pamphlet, ‘‘Worth Reading,” Sent Free. 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


—-T i 
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PPFLACS 
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" 
Re SA LA 
KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 
ment, and tends to personal 

enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen. 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession. 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and itis perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and #1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 


| offered 
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“The ease of bicycling is in the tire.”’ 
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Guaranteed The most 





Against Expensive 
Puncture. and yet the 

8 Fastest Simplest 

2 and most in its 
Resilient. Construction. © 


BUILT TO LAST. € 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Hgvitora: § 
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TOO PRUDENT. 


Robert Grant, in “The Opinions of a Philos- 


opher,” gives a telling instance of the manner in 
which a prudent man may disappoint his wife. 
The philosopher in question fancied he heard a 
purglar, and hastened to the bolted chamber door, 
to listen, and confirm his convictions. His wife 
was roused, and asked hoarsely what was the 
matter. “Fred, are there burglars in the house?” 
she gasped. “Sh! Yes.” 


“What are you doing, Fred? Ob, you mustn’t 
o down and expose yourself, on any account! | 
?romise me that you will not!” 

Having ascertained that the door was secure, a 
walked across the room and turned on the electric 
light. Josephine was sitting bolt upright, quiver- 
ing with excitement. 

F slipped on my trousers and a pair of boots, and | 
began to look around me, tramping sturdily. 
“Fred, they’ll hear you, if you make 

noise,” said my wife in an ‘agonized whisper. 

“] fervently trust so,” I retorted. “That’s why 
I’m doing it.” 

As I spoke, my eye lit at last on something 
adapted to my purpose. I had been trying to 
avoid the destruction of a washbasin, and I seized | 
with grateful eagerness a pair of Indian clubs 


such a} 


which offered themselves, and lifting them to the | 


level of my brow, let them fall clamorously to the 
floor. The welkin rang, so to speak, and I sank 
with nervous exhaustion into an arm-chair. 

The house seemed deathly still, and it struck me 
that Josephine, on her part, was ominously quiet. 
When she spoke at last, it was to ask: 

“Haven’t youa pistol: i 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Are you going to let them take everything?” 

“Itis for thom to decide, darling.” 

“But, Fred— ’ 

Josephine did not finish her sentence. The 
words she uttered were, however, so full of poig- 

nant surprise and disappointment that I felt con- 
strained to inquire, with a guilty attempt at 
nonchalance: 

Re there anything you would like to have me 
do?’ 

“You are the 
answered coldly. 
usual way! 

We have talked it over many times since, 
I have endeavored to make plain to her that, in 
the process of evolution, thinking men have come 
to the conclusion that the husband and fatker who 
chops logic at dead of night with an accomplished 
burglar on the wrong side of his chamber Soon is 
akin toa lunatic. 

She listens to my arguments, and has done me the 
honor to admit that there is more to be said in my 
behalf than she thought at first; but I remember 
that the last time we conversed upon the subject, 
she shook her head, with the air of a woman who, 
in spite of every thing, is still of the same opinion, 
and she murmured gently: 

“As I told you before, Fred, if you had fired 
once over the banisters, I would say nothing.” 

, “But I might have been killed or maimed for 
ife!” 

ee looked 
swered succinctly : 

“There are certain risks 
man has to take.” 


best judge, of course,” she 
“Only, do you think it is the 


a little grave, but she an- 


in this world that a 
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“KODAKS” 


Now that the schools are closing, numerous 
parties of young folks are being made up for a 
visit to the World’s Fair; and many are planning 
to carry ‘kodaks” or other small cameras, in order 
to take photographs of interesting objects and 
views, for the purpose of illustrating souvenir 
books of the great Exposition. 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


and 


Their plan, as The Companion correspondent has | 


learned, is to procure large, well-bound blank- 
books, like scrap-books, often handsomely bound, 
and illustrate them with the photographs whic h 
they take and with printed “clips” from guide 
books and newspapers, descriptive of the Fair and 
its exhibits, and also with their own written notes, 
made during their visit. 
Very interesting volumes be 


can thus 


made. | 


They will have the merit of being done by the | 


owner himself, and the making of them will lead 
the visiting young people to observe more care- 
fully and critically 

Two, three, or ‘four boys or girls can work in 
company, to make up such a book for family 
ownership; that is to say, one may take the photo- 
graphs, another make notes 5, and one or more 
select descriptive “clips” from guide-books or 
papers. 

Altogether it is a plan to be commended, and 
the fact that many have already determined to 
act on it speaks well for the intelligence and 
ability of American young people. Inthe vernacu- 
lar of the times “It is a good scheme.” 

Unfortunately an obstacle exists, at present, in 
the guise of a restriction on the part of the W orld’s 


Fair Directory, which forbids the use of cameras | 


Within the grounds. Large cameras are prohibited 
altogether: and for the privilege of using small 
ones, making photographs four by five inches in 
size, a tax of two dollars a day is levied. But it 
would be better to pay the sum demanded for the 
privilege, than be deterred from making a hand- 
some and valuable souvenir book. 


oe 


THEIR OWN PROPERTY. 


Henry Wolff, in “The Country of the Vosges,” 
says that the people of the little village of Rufach 
have a very common-sense notion of keeping their 
own good things entirely to themselves—even such 
as elsewhere one would prefer to see used by 
one’s neighbors. F 


Thus, for instance, when they had set up a brand- 
new gallows of good seasoned oak-wood on one of 


the finest hilltops in the neighborhood, as is the | 


custom in Germany, and an adjoining 
begged to be allowed to hang one of its malefac- 
tors upon it, it is on record that the Rufachers 
indignantly denied them, protesting: * 
“This gallows is for ourselves only, 


and for 
our children.” 
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SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT. 


An English lawyer, Mr. William Willis, was 
once rather amusingly interrupted in a speech. 

In addressing a political meeting, Mr. Willis 
found an opportunity of referring to Charles 
Dickens’s character, Barkis, and of exclaiming, 
‘Barkis is willin’!” 
m “No, no,” shouted a workingman in the audience, 
it aint ‘Barkis is willin’, but’ Willis is barkin’!” 


parish | 
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AGENTS AT ONCE, 

MUST HAV —_ Sashlock (Pat. 1892) 
free by mail for 2c. Stamp. 

Immense. Unrivalled. Only good one ever invented. 
Beats weights. Sales unparalleled. a Day. 
WRITE QUICK. BROHARD & CO., P hila., ‘Penn. 


STAMPS | 3 G. H., . Japan, ete., with 


7 Stz — Album, 4 ew 64p. Price 

Be tfree. Agents wanted ~ 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD. STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
uis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. St: LINpS bought. 





DO YOU WANT A 
New, Highest Grade ’92 
Model Pneumatic Safety S 
For $60, $60, $60. 


Sold direct to riders only. 
Former list $150, A limited stock, 


$60 CASH. Eagle Bicycle Mjg. Co., Torrington, Ct. 








TRADE MARK. 


WORKERS 





isthe Most ComfortableandServiceable Suspen- 
der made for a little money. Holds trousers up tirmly 
yet yields readily and never lose . its stretch. easy ge 


buttons. Does not slip off. Ask for it or send 2 > et 
in a oars for a sample pair. CHESTER SUSP i: NDE i 
PANY, 46 Decatur Avenue, ened Mass. 
fee axes @& HARNESS eee eal % 
$00 Zop : Bugey- itd ras Cut the 
“Faplocmpetionse. d 
5.25 | Buy of fac- 
and save © 


+75) oe lterTaloman’ "8d 


Peeieaieee Free. 
Tig s. BUGGY & CART CO. 


oa 18 8. joe St., Cincinnati, 0. 
25 cont Cent. Coal 
Of Your Saved. — 


Few know how chea 

Modern Steam or He 
ater Heatingcan be a 
into an ordinary house. 

OUR FAULTLESS 


“Furman Boiler” 


(For Steam or Hot Water) 
works automatically — 
runs noiselessly and re- 
duces the coal bill 25 per 
cent. over the expense of 
, runninga hot-airfurnace. 
No Dust, No Gas. 
Our book on House Heating, 200 pages, sent free. 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 7 Ward St., Geneva, N. Y. 
Estimates free for smallest house or largest block or 
church. Agents in all principal Towns and Cities. 


Columbia | 


era Dress 
Shields. 


Guaranteed abso- 
lutely Moisture 
Proof and Odorless. 
Every Pair Warranted. 
“COLUMBIA” Stockinette, 
“SWAN” Fine Nainsook. 
Best of rubber used in 
both. For sale in al 
first-class retail date 
Sample Pair by mail, 
of Swan- 25 cts., and Columbia 30 cts. 
COLUMBIA. RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Ask for sw AN brand, 


(| CHOLERA 


THE PIE “|/> 1k 


#Y ITEoO 
TS ALL 
i= eS OF THE plotsrive ORGANS 
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INTHE SICK ROOM For 


EINVALIDS 


AND tp Avy a SCENTS 
MRIVALLED — 
For DISPEPTIC. DELICATE .| faa ino AGED PERSONS. 
A SUPERIOR VE IN CONTINUEC 


3 In Act GASTRIC 
ECIALLY IN 


ENTE 
Bases a | 
“SHIPPING DEPO 

YOHN CARLE EONS Ne Newyorn 


—— 4 a MEDICINAL EXCELLENCE 
ITERIC DISEASES, ESPt 


DIARRHOEA, eh: 





5% DRUGGISTS. 3 





For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


AYER’ 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 





**We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 


Mellin’s Food Children 





HAROLD AND RUTH. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, 
bright, and active, and to grow up happy, 


robust, 


and vigorous. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The 


Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


Will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 


1300 $e, mixed Victoria, Cape | 
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| See our 

















It Cures Eczema, Stops the Smart of Burns, 
Cures Itching, any kind. Relieves Sun- 
burn, Quickly. Cures Pimples, Insect 
Bites, Bed Sores, Tender Feet, Chafing. 

nd four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 

Sold “by Druggists. 50 cents per box, or by post. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and C eageeenen. 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. aca 


As Good as Gold 
What ? 


| Kent & Stanley Company’s Seamless 
Gold Filled Watch Chains. 
It isn’t the inside of 
|a Watch Chain that 
wears, or is seen. Our chains are 
solid gold on the 
outside—not washed 





|with gold, but a 

istrip of solid gold. 

They will wear many years. We 
| warrant each and 
every one. 


Equal in finish ald design to the 
costliest of solid gold. 


Ask Your Jeweler 


for one of our Watch Chains. 


KENT & STANLEY CO., 


detec tn 4-4 I. 














STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES. 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
| this Country and Canada. 
SALES TO JANUARY 1, 


MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


Exluint, No. 44, Section 0, 
Manufactures Building, World’s Fair, 


1893, 258,460 


BOLE 
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“What! 


Corns and Bunions all gone ‘ 
“Yes, Lam happy to say, through the merits of HAN- 


SON'S '¢ ‘OR N SALVE I can now walk with ease.’ 


‘HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, 

Every box is Mid hag dtoe ure. . or money refunded, 


rice, 15 and 25 cents. 


him con- 
send by 
N. ¥. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for dite are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
qgente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
dao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 


Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on ee paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — ~ raga od that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against prying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of mone 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


CHEWING GUM. 


The origin of chewing gum may be traced indi 
rectly back to the time when contenders in manly 
sports in the amphitheatres kept their mouths from 
parching by chewing the leaves of plants which 
were capable of producing an increased flow of 
saliva; but the modern chewing-gum, with all its 
alleged benefits and its various flavors, is strictly 
a product of the present aggressive age. 

The medicinal value of chewing-gum of any 
kind may well be expected to be slight. Aside 
from its employment in some cases asa sialogogue, 
or saliva-producer, it is likely to become positively 
harmful if persistently used. 

We may perhaps excuse its use by public speak- 
ers and singers, and by all whose throats are 
exposed to the irritation of constant use, as by 
means of it the throat may be kept moist and free 
from irritation; but even then it is doubtful 
whether other methods would not prove quite as 
efficacious without being so harmful to the diges- 
tive system. 

It is easy to explain why the digestive system is 
liable to suffer from the persistent use of chewing- 
gum. 

One of the chief functions of the saliva is to 
stimulate by its presence in the stomach an in- 
creased flow of the gastric juices. But the increased 
flow of saliva induced by constant chewing is 
generally thrown into an empty stomach. This 
explains the gnawing that persons unaccustomed 
to the use of gum experience after chewing it for 
awhile. There is no food for the gastric juices to 
work upon, and an artificial appetite is set up. 

This fact might be turned to account in some 
cases of indigestion, if it were not for the supple- 
mentary fact that the saliva which comes from 
prolonged stimulation is always inferior in quality 
in direct proportion to its increased amount. And 
not only is this superficial saliva weakened in its 
power of stimulating the gastric juices, but another 
important function, that of changing starches to 
sugar, is corrrespondingly interfered with. 

Then again, we must not forget the frothy condi- 
tion of saliva produced by the chewing of gum, 
nor fail to appreciate the uncomfortable and even 
harmful results of forcing such quantities of air 
into the stomach. 

——-—_@-_—-- 


IN THE CITRUS BELT. 


Towers, pillars and monuments have been con- 
structed of very various materials; stone, brick, 
wood, iron, silver, gold, porcelain, ivory, and even 
of butter and cheese; but it has been reserved for 
the fruit growers of Los Angeles, California, to 
erect a tower of oranges! 

It stands in the east wing of Horticultural Hall, 
at the Columbian Exposition; and the very sight 
of it will prove deliciously suggestive to all the 
young folks who are so fortunate as to visit the 
Fair. 

The base or pedestal of the tower is fourteen 
feet square and about seven feet in height, having 
ornamental arches in each of its four sides, in 
which are hung silk bannerets. 


feet. It is surmounted by a liberty cap, on which 


perches a golden eagle with outspread wings. 

The base is of large navel oranges, for the most 
part seedless, but has the four escarpments of the 
upper portion laid in lemons. 


The tower above is 


should | 


From this base or | 
pedestal, the tower proper, a circular pillar six | 
feet in diameter, rises to a height of thirty-five | 


set off below the cap by a row of large shaddocks, 
or grape-fruit, which for the benetit of readers 
who have not yet made its acquaintance, may be 
described as a citrus fruit intermediate between a 
lemon and an orange. 

Farther down the hall the same ambitious and 
artistic fruit-men have made a “liberty bell” of 
oranges, a clever imitation of the old Liberty Bell 
brought to the Fair from Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, and now on exhibition at the Penn- 
sylvania State building. The oaken frame and 
even the historic crack in the bell are faithfully 
reproduced in this bell of oranges. The frame is 
surmounted by a row of pomelos—a large fruit, 
resembling a grape-fruit, with which people from 
the Atlantic States are as yet but little acquainted. 





THE BEST KINGDOM. 


| A pretty story of the old Kaiser Wilhelm, at the 
| age of eighty-five, is told in “Germany Seen With- 
| out Spectacles.” During his stay at Ems, where 
| he had gone to drink the waters, he paid a visit to 
| a large orphan asylum and schoo] that was under 
| government patronage. Of course the presence of 
so distinguished a personage created a sensation 


d | in the establishment. 


| After listening with much interest to the recita- 
| tions of several of the classes, his Majesty called 
}to him a bright, flaxen-haired little gir) of five 
Al six years, and lifting her into his lap, said to 
| her: 
“Now, 2 little fraulein, let me see how well 
you have been taught. To what kingdom does 
| this og om and taking out of his pocket an 
orange, he held it up to her. 
| The little girl hesitated a moment, and looking 
| timidly up in the emperor’s face, replied, “To the 
| vegetable kingdom.” 
| “Very good, my little fraulein; and now to what 
| kingdom does this in. and he drew out of 
| his pocket a gold piece and placed it on the orange. 
Again the little girl hesitated, but soon replied, 
| “To the mineral kingdom.” 
| “Better and better,” said the emperor. “Now 
| look at me and say to what kingdom I belong.” 
| At this question there was an ominous silence 
| among the teachers and visitors, who were listen- 
ing with much interest to the royal catechism. The 
| little girl hesitated long. as if_perplexed as to 
what answer she should give. as the emperor 
an animal? 

Her eyes sought those of her teachers and 
schoolmates. Then she looked up into the eyes of 
the aged emperor, and with a half-startled, fright- 
ened look, as if she was evading the question, 
replied: 

“To the kingdom of heaven.” 

The unexpected answer brought tears to the 
emperor’s eyes. 

“Yes, yes, my little fraulein,” said he; “I trust I 
do belong to God’s kingdom. And you think it 
time I was there, do you not? And the day is not 
far distant.” 


PLUCKY BOY. 


Jimmy Boivin, a ten-year-old lad, living in 
western Canada, was leading a horse to put into a 
hayrake when the animal became unmanageable, 
knocked him down, and broke his leg in two 
places, between the hip and the knee. The acci- 
| dent happened out on the prairie many miles from 
home. 


Notwithstanding the agony he must have en- 
dured, the boy crawled a considerable distance to 
where he hoped to find some of the haymakers; 
but they had gone farther away. 

He lay down exhausted, hoping for some one to 
come. How many hours he lay there is not known. 
Night was at length coming on, and he feared he 
should die if left much longer without help. 

The horse, meanwhile, was nears not far off. 
Jimmy’s untasted luncheon was still in his pocket. 
He called the horse, gave him the biscuit, and so 
ecaughthim. The little sufferer then led the animal 
to a rock a few yards distant, dragging himself 
slowly and painfully along, as before. He crept 
upon the rock, and from there managed to mount 
the horse. 

Once on the horse’s back, he rode two miles to 
the nearest house or tent, where he found the hay- 
makers, who made him as comfortable as they 
could and then took him home to his parents. 

An effort to set the broken limb, made by a 
neighbor, proved unsuccessful, and after nine 
days of ey? the little fellow was taken to the 
hospital at Winnepeg, where the writer of this 
account saw him aud beard his story. 

“He’s a brave little man,” said the surgeon; “he 
never complains, and we shall give him a pretty 
good leg again, I think.” 


THE LARGEST LUMP OF COAL. 


In the rivalry between the coal-mining compa- 
nies as to which could mine the largest “black 
diamond,” the honors are easily with the United 
States, thanks to the marvellous coal deposits of 
the State of Washington. 


There is now in Chicago, from the mines at 
_— in that state, a lump of coal twenty-four 
feet in length, five feet eight inches in width, four 
feet eight inches in thickness, and weighing forty- 
one thousand pounds. This is nineteen thousand 
pounds more than the Hocking Valley lump, and 
fifteen thousand pounds more than the great block 
sent over from England. 

Washington State is a country of great things. 
It has great mountains, great trees, great crops, 
great fishes. It is fitting that it should eclipse all 
competitors in respect to great lumps of coal. 


UNNECESSARY. 


Mrs. Henderson has a family of nine children, 
and the skeleton in her house is in the shape of a 
stocking-basket which is never empty. 


With this spectre before her eyes she said play- 
fully, in response to a question from her maid-of- 
| all-work as to what she supposed would be the 
duties ‘er in the next world: 

“Well, for one thing, Il am quite sure we sha’n’t 
have to darn stockings after ten o’clock at night, 
Bridget.” 

“Shure an’ that’s thrue for you, ma’am,” replied 
the sympathetic Bridget, “for all the pictures ay 
angels that iver I saw was barefutted.” 





JUST THE OTHER WAY. 


There was a fight between two Irishmen in 


ward: 
| “You had a fight with Murphy, I hear, Dan.” 
“I had that.” 
| “And he gave you a black eye.” 
“That’s a lie. The black eye was on the other 
| foot.” 


of “Mediterranean sweets” and seedling oranges, 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
L. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Adv. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. ents making $50 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


Agts. #40 Cushion, 26 Inch 

‘d. NONPAREIL ETyY, 
Suitable for boy or 125 lb. man. 
Ball bearings to wheels, crank 
shaft and peda!s, tangent 
spokes, tubular frame, Victor 
swing saddle, ete. 27 to 33 in. 
leg measure. Solid tires $20. 
Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 
CO., 8 G Street, Peoria, Illinois. 
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Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
2 
COLLARS &CUFFS. 
clam a — 
eee lees 
C22 Pee 
[DANTE RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO.| 
The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. 
Look well. t well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A ——_ collar and pair of cuffs sent b; 
res 


mail for 6 cents. Adc 8, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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— Rambler Bicycles — 
ad and feel better—eat better—sleep better— sd 
86 work better —live better — ARE better. 304 
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Catalogue free at Rambler Agencies or by mail 
6% for2two-cent stamps. Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co., (0 
— Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York. _ 
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“ Patch’s Lemonade Tablets sell like hot cakes,” at Druggists. 
LEMONADE without Lemons. 


Convenient in 
form. 
Wholesome. 
Instantly made. 
Only Pure Fruit 
Acids Used. 


One of Patch’s 
Novus Lemonade 
Tablets makes a 
large glass of de- 
licions Lemonade. 

10¢. 12 Tablets). #1 per doz. 
bottles (144 Tablets) at your Druggist’s. By mail 13c. 
for one bottle, 1.15 for one doz. bottles, post-paid. 
E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
N. ¥, Office, 9% Fulton St. Chicago Office, 1683 Michigan Ave. 

MYER BROS., Wholesale Druggists, St. Lours, Mo. 

Lithia Water made from Patch’s Compound Lithia 
Tablets for 1 ct.a glass. 25c. bottle of Tablets makes 
i gals. $1 bottle makes 6% gals. Physicians recommend 
them because they make the most reliable Lithia Water. 





One Cent per Glass. 
. per bottle (containin 


“I have been a sufferer from Hay-Fever and Asthma 
from birth—26 years. I am pleased to say that your 
medicines certainly cured me to stay cured.” 

W. L. WEDGER, 
g2 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


This is one of the numerous testimonials 
we are receiving constantly. 





Asthma 


and 


Hay-Fever 


Sufferers 






Free Examination by Mail in any part of the World. 


During the past 13 years 
we have treated more than 
Twenty-five Thousand cases 
of Asthma and Hay-Fever, 
and the number under our 
care at the present time 
exceeds Four Thousand. 


is it that by our treatment 
Asthma and Hay-Fever are 


Why 








Because we reject symptom 


drugs, which touch 

symptoms only, and use constitutional 
medicines, which remove the cause. 

These act on the blood and the 

nervous system and take ou¢ of a man 

that which makes him have the Asthma. 


Full particulars and proofs by mail 
FREE on application. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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See Name “EVER READY?’ on 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitatious. 
Manufactured hy the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 

Ts , MOSEL, DRESS STEEL 00.74 Grand St., New York. 


Through. 


Back of Each Stay. 


& METZNER, 535 Market Street, San Francisco. 





Used exclusively in the World’s Fair 
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Washington a week or two ago, and the Post | 
reports a conversation overheard not long after- | 


Bread Knife. For slicing bread thin for sandwiches 
it is perfection. t makes no crumbs. 

Cake Knife, cuts cake with any kind of frosting, 
without a break. Parer, cuts fruit, with wafer parings. 


CHRISTY KNIFE 


Eee 8 — THE WONDERFUL CHRISTY BREAD KNIFE. 
— > Cuts hot, new bread without breaking. 
The Christy Knives are patented; any one selling an tmitation will be prosecuted. 


Three Christy Knives for $1.00 (express paid), 


Including Bread Knife, Cake Knife and Parer. 
You can return them at our expense and get your money if you don’t like them. 


COMPANY, 


(Men or women make $10 a day selling these knives. 


Model Kitchen.— Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 


NOW 12.89-0CT. 6, 9L 





These knives are made of the finest of steel, beauti- 
fully finished and plated. They are sharp and remain 
sharp for years, cal can be sharpened exactly like any 
other knife. 


Arch Street, Fremont, Ohio. 


Write at once for exclusive territory. 













A Large Variety of 
Styles and Sizes. 





| Don’t buy anything in the line of Arms or 


Send a postal card with your address for our 


inchester 


Repeating Rifles. 






84-Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


Ammunition without thoroughly investigating the 


merits of the Winchesters, which include the Winchester Repeating Rifles, Shot-Guns, Single-Shot 


| Rifles and Ammunition of all kinds. Ask your 
| 
| WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 


| 


Local Dealer to show them to you. 
CO., Munson St., New Haven, Conn. 
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For the Companion. 


WILFUL WILLIAM WELT. 
ut Wilam 
We 


A wilful man was William Welt 
As ever man could be; 

And all his wilful life he dwelt 
Beside the windy sea. 


Now bay Welt upon a day 
Said to himself: “Pray, why 
Should I forevermore give way 

To each wind of the sky? 


“Why must I veer and trim my sail, 
Shift rudder to and fro, 

The sport of every idle gale 
That chance may make to blow ? 


“No longer will I be the s ort 
Of these light puffs of a: 

But straight ahead I'll steer for | port, 
And they shall take me there! 


How he took 
counsel with 
himself no 
more to serve 


the d. 


Therefore when mont his aathaat dashed How he 
Across the bounding wav set out m 
His rudder he omidehios lashed pride; 
And straight ahead he drave 
But when he wished —~ to go but after 
To come again to la much 
Still seawar straight the wind would blow, vam 
Despite his loud command. rage 
Brisk was the breeze, ont sous not bate 
Its breath for all his sh 
“Come. turn me round; £ is getting late. 
Why don’t you veer about 
Then long he raged s ont none he stormed, and 
And Seresiy too many 
Yet not for all the | ‘obeyed wicked 
To blow him to the shore. words, 
But while he fumed and raged like mad, 
The twilight dimmed the sea; 
So with a word extremely 
He cast the tiller free: 
And trimmed ~ 2 sail hog catch the breeze he was 
However it might g at the last 
Alas! The fickle wind ‘aid please faim to 
No more at all to blow 
So nes the pone William Welt. come 
wearily the oar, home 
But hot till night in morn aia melt with tol 
Could he regain the shore and shame. 
But from that day the world remarks Ms after 
Strange meekness in his mind; meekness. 


And William Welt when he embarks 
Waits on the wilful wind! 
ARLO BATES. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


KANGAROO-RAT HUNTING. 


Kangaroo-rat hunting in Australia is a com- 
bination of business and sport, for the animals 
are at once interesting as game and very 


destructive to grass on the sheep and cattle runs. | 


This pocket edition of the kangaroo is about as 
large as a wild rabbit, and formed exactly hke a | 
large kangaroo. It has all the characteristics of | 
that strange animal, with the one exception that 
the kangaroo-rat, when hard pressed by the dogs, 
will seek safety in the hollow trunk of a fallen 
tree, a thing impossible for a large kangaroo. 


The chase of the larger species is a matter of | 


running down a swift animal with dogs bred for 
that purpose; but the kangaroo-rat chase is quite 
another affair, and much more amusing. 

The kangaroo-hound is a cross between a 
Scotch deer-hound and a greyhound, having | 
much of the strength and endurance of the | 
former, with the speed of the latter. To-day 
the kangaroo-hound is a distinct species, and 
there is no longer the necessity of crossing the | 
breeds to produce the animal. They are strong 
and swift. 

In a chase the hound can run an even race | 
with a kangaroo on the level, cannot hold his | 
own downhill, but can run uphill much faster. 

Therefore, since the hunt is always over hills 
and valleys, the chase becomes a matter of 
endurance, in which the hound always wins. 

The kangaroo being brought to bay becomes 
dangerous, for he can use his hind legs with 
terrible effect. His toes have long nails, with 
which he can easily tear a dog open at one blow. 
Therefore the old hounds wait until the huntsman 
arrives to despatch the animal; but young dogs 
rush in sometimes and are killed. Therefore an 
old dog is good for a kangaroo hunt. 

But to chase the kangaroo-rat you need a 
young, inexperienced dog, for reasons that I will 
explain. 

The kangaroo-rat cannot run as fast as a grey- 


hound, but a barefooted boy could not catch one. | 


An old dog that has chased rats before knows the 
one trick by which the little animal saves its life, 
when hard pressed, and knowing it, is prepared to 
offset it by his own cunning. Therefore, if you 
do not wish to bring the chase to a sudden 
termination, you take a young dog, unacquainted 


with the cunning trick of the little fellow he is | 


chasing. 


You select a level space, probably near a river- | 


bed, and start your rat, which makes the best 
time he can, while the young hound stretches 
himself out and with tremendous strides rapidly 
overhauls the little jumping quarry. The dog’s 
hind legs reach forward, and take a firm grip of 
the earth. With his nails, he projects his long 
grey body forward with great velocity. His eyes 
are sparkling with excitement, and the breath is 
ejected from his nostrils in little volumes of steam. 

He is nearing his victim. He will in a moment 


more throw the rat in the air, after passing his | 


long shm nose under the little animal for that 
purpose. Then he will catch him in his mouth as 
he descends, and with one compression of his 
jaws squeeze the life out of him. 

Now the hound’s nose almost touches the fur 
of the rat. 
over. 


Now! What has happened? 


One moment more and all will be | 
The dog | 


| has fallen sel over hee, ond the rat is speeding 
away in the other direction. 


This is what happened. The dog approached | 


until his nose almost touched the kangaroo-rat, 
both going at their very top speed. ‘Then the rat 
jumped straight up in the air, and the dog trying 
to stop himself tumbled onto his head and rolled 

| over, while the rat turned back and ran for his 
| life in the other direction. 

| The young dog is soon on his feet again, and 

| with rage in his heart, and fire in his eye, follows, 
tearing up the ground with his hind feet, as he 
drives himself forward after that cunning little 

| beast, only to fall again! 

| If you can imagine that carried on for an hour, 
and eventually the rat finding a hollow tree trunk, 


| escaping into it, you have in your mind’s eye a | 


kangaroo rat-hunt. 

You can see now why you must have a young 
| dog, if you wish to get any fun out of chasing 
kangaroo-rats. Dogs are very intelligent, and 
= soon see through a trick such as that of a 
kangaroo-rat. After that they watch the little 
animal closely, and when he jumps they wait 
|and catch him in the air. An old dog will do 
| that, therefore you don’t want an old dog. 

J. G. DE Stryak. 





* 
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For the Companion. 


A CURIOUS MEETING-PLACE. 


Along the upper part of the Potomac river, 
where Maryland and West Virginia meet, is a 
place that curiously illustrates five great episodes 
in transportation and communication. This strip 
of land on the edge of the stream is not much 
larger than an average street. 

First it was the landing-place for the flat- 
bottomed boats that preceded roads and vehicles, 
| and for a long time it was the western limit of 
| settlement. After awhile a road was cut along 
the shore and signs of civilization multiplied more 
rapidly. Then the little strip became a canal 
landing. 

In the early part of the century the great men 
of the day looked to the canal as the best means 
of interior transportation. The projector of | 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was George | 
| Washington. It was intended to carry boats 





| over the Alleghanies between the waters flowing | 


| to the Gulf of Mexico and those seeking the 
| Atlantic ocean. But it never got beyond 
| Cumberland, which is about two hundred and 
| seventy miles from where the canal reaches 
| tidewater. 
| made it superfluous. 


About 1830 the first railroad was built out from | 
Before many years | 


| Baltimore toward the Ohio. 
| it was paralleling the canal, and the steam 
in speed and in carrying capacity. 
incomplete canal is owned by the railroad 
| company and keeps a few boats employed in local 
| and coal traffic. 

| About the time the railroad had reached this 
| point Professor Morse had built his telegraph 
lime from Washington to Baltimore. In course 
of time the wires found their way up the railroad 
| toward the Ohio. They are strung along the 
| track now as they were thirty years ago, only 
there are many more of them. And along the 
tow-path of the canal is now the wire of the 
| telephone. 

| So in this little space we find vestiges of the 
progress of more than afullcentury. The landing 
for the flat-bottomed boats is still there The 
railroad trains rush by and the canal boat creeps 
along as fast as the solemn mules will pull it. 
Over the wires messages are flying. Now it is 
suggested that the canal boats should be drawn 
by the trolley system, which may well 
superseded in its turn before long. L. R. M. 
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THE FORGETFUL MAN. 


An iron merchant living in the suburbs of 
Cleveland made a purchase in a shop one 
afternoon and left the parcel on the counter. 
thought of it as he was entering his house four 
miles away, and taking the first car back recovered 
his package. He stopped for a moment to chat 
with the salesman. 

“I am the most forgetful man living,” 
apologetically. 

Then in order to prove his assertion he told 
how he had forgotten what a man is as unlikely 
to overlook, as a woman is to lose sight of a bahy. 
| It was his horse. 

He was in the habit of driving about the city in 
a buggy, and calling at factories. One afternoon 
when he was ready to take the four-mile drive 
home, he hitched his horse to a post on the main 
street, and went into a stable to get a pail of 
water. 
| As he came out he met a business acquaintance 
on the sidewalk, and putting his pail on the buggy 
seat paused to talk with him. After a brief 
consultation on business affairs, his acquaintance 
passed down the street. At that moment a 
suburban car came along, and the forgetful man 
hailing the conductor, jumped on the platform. 
| A newspaper occupied him until he caught 
sight of his own barn. Then he thought of his 
horse. He took the next car back to the city and 
found the horse tied to the post and the pail of 
water on the buggv-seat. 





he said 


It was left unfinished because railways | 


He | 


“I think you will agree with me,’’ he said to | 


the salesman, that I am the most forgetful of 
men.’ 

The next minute he offered a new proof of the 
fact. Instead of carrying off the package for 
which he had returned, he went off without 1t. 
The salesman snatched it up from the counter, 
ran after him and attemped to hail him, but it 
was too late. The forgetful man was already in 
the car heading for the suburbs. 

He was certainly a most forgetful man, but his 
absentmindedness was recently paralleled by a 
woman in an elevated train in New York. She 
had with her a child about two years old, who 
was standing on the seat and drumming on the 

| window. 

When the name of the station was called the 
mother rose abruptly and left the car, forgetting 
all about the child. The train bowled on with 
the midget wailing wildly. 

The mother calmly descended to the street, and 
entered a dry goods store to buy a dress pattern. 
While she was waiting for her change she startled 
the clerk by exclaiming: “Oh! I’ve forgotten the 
baby!"’ She rushed to the railway station, took 
the first train down town and finally rescued the 
child, which had been taken into an intermediate 
station and was held in reserve as lost property. 
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| SCOTLAND FOREVER. 


The true Scotsman of the Highlands has little 
interest in what is not Gaelic. Kings and queens 
may be all very well, but according to his estimate 
they are very unimportant compared with his 
own lord of the manor. 


The wife of Sir John Macdonald, so well 
known in Canada, was from the north, and some 
years after her marriage an old Scotsman went to 
see a friend of the family to inquire about her. 

He said that his wife had been her foster 
mother, and spoke long and feelingly of the love 
she bore her ‘“‘bairn."" He had lived on the 
Cluny estate, and the lady thought she would 
please him by reading from the newspapers an 
account of the queen’s visit to Scotland, of her 
| lunching at Cluny Castle, and the body of clans- 

men that had been sent to accompany her. He 
merely nodded, however, and said, ‘‘She’s been 
weel putten up.” 

“But,” cried the lady, ‘don't you understand 
the honor to Cluny ?” 


| ‘Honor,”’ he repeated, “honor? Na! na! 
| She’s verra weel in her ain country, but at Cluny' 


Na' na'” 

To him, indeed, the chief point of interest in 
the interview, beyond the mention of Lady 
Macdonald, was the fact that the lady with whom 
he spoke was ignorant of Gaelic. 

“Oigh! oigh!’’ he lamented, “that I should 
live to see a Macpherson that could na speak ta 
Gaelic!” 








Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
| Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University, in New England, or any 
special information about such schools, 
their methods and expense, as may be 
readily obtained. Address 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


| horse was far excelling the plodding mule both | 
Now the | 








Send 50 cents and we will mail 

= a package of our Extermina- 

(powder) guaranteed to clean 
them out or money refunde 


Marray Chemical Co. 6d Bl AD TS 


Washington St., Boston. 
NDS 


SHOES FOR WOMEN. ALL KI 








and PRICES. Send for Catalogue. 
Winthrop Shoe Co., Winthrop, Mass. 





III. 


*“Wise men 
change their minds sometimes.”’ 
They accept new light; the 
realize that there is an improved, 
rfected, quick-winding Water. 
ury watch ; ; in coin-silver and 
old, filled, cases. An entirely dif- 
erent affair from the one laughed 
at of old; winding in five seconds ; 
Surpassing in style and quality any- 
thing deemed possible at the price ; 
elegant enough for any lady to 
carry, and satisfying the accurate 
business man. Far superior to any 
cheap Swiss watch; with closer and 
more uniform adjustment. 


Your jeweler keeps this watch in 
many different styles, a boy's 
watch eT all stem- 
winders. to $r5. 


Sleeplessness 


caused by Headache, Neuralgia or a cold, 
can be easily avoided through the simple 
remedy 


Dor 


Perfectly Harmless. 


Contain no opiates— Always effective—Easily taken— 


45 








Better than pills— Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 





ACENTS! 
LOOKING for SOMETHING NEW 


Will find it in the MYSTIC TE 
for house faucets. Latest designs, Ah all esos 








ments. Light weight, easily attached, serviceable 
one cheap TERRITORY RESERVED Sample 
cents. post-paid. JONES MFG. CO., Boston. 
Tose, Box 1901. Section 5. 
Typewriting, Book 
keeping, ete., at the 
BOSTON COMMER. 


SHORT 


CIAL COLLEGE, 
Beacon Street. 
(Cc erner of Tremont St.,) 
soston, Mass. 
Indendual attention Thor 
ough mstruction. Corre. Sree 
Students assisted to positions 


i HAND 
Burdett 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 


College 


Elevator entrance, 694 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By its new Patented System of Actual 
Business from the Start, pupils begin at once 
as merchants, and by an intensely fascinating 


series of rea) trans 

pene py come. | ACTUAL 
BUSINESS 

FROM THE 

START. 


re! entries 
from a Text Book, 
for 3 or 4 terms, be 

hand, and work becomes pleasure. Individ- 
ual instruction. Situations for pupils. Visi- 
tors received daily. Prospectus free. 











fore entering actual 
practice as is the 
universal custom 
By the Burdett Sys 
tem Theory and 
Practice go hand in 
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YOU RUN NO RISK! 





| We Pay the 
Freight. 


Publishers of The Youth’ 3 Sompeatae, 
1 Columbus Ave 





Money may be sent at our expense. 
We prepay freight charges 

Machine warranted for five years. 
Fifteen days’ trial allowed 
If not entirely satisfactory it may be re- 
turned and full amount paid will be refunded 


Description. 

This is a High Arm, Lock-Stitch Machine 
of the latest pattern. It is simple in con- 
struction and Light Running, has a Nickel- 
Plated Hand Wheel, Extension Drop-Leaf, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Stitch Regu- 
lator, with Scale, a Self-Setting Needle, an 
Equalized Tension, and is adapted for all 
classes of work. The running parts of the 
Machine are Case Hardened Steel. The 
Woodwork is Oak, hand ished 
With each Machine we include an Illustrated 
Book giving complete instructions. We also 
give a Full Set Extra Attachments, in 
Velvet-Lined Box. Our Five Years’ War- 
rant accompanies each Machine. 

Agents charge for a Machine of this de 
scription more than double our price. 


The Offer. 


For 60 days, beginning July 27, and ending 
September 27, we will deliver the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine Free at any Rail- 
road freight office in New England, on receipt 
of $19.00. Send money by express at our ex- 
pense. So liberal an offer has never before 
been made by any firm or Sewing Machine 
Company. When ordering be sure to give 
your nearest Railroad freight office. 





PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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I have found that the most practical and 
economical Carpet Lining is the 


Norwich Carpet Lining.”’ 


It is made from folded paper. While the cost 
is just the same it lasts fully three times as long 
as the ordinary Carpet Lining and saves the wear 
of the carpet amazingly. ‘‘We like it because 
it deadens the sounds of walking, etc.’’ 

For sale by Progressive Carpet Dealers. 

(a It can be ordered direct from the factory in 
50-yard rolls, express paid, at 10 cents per yard. 
PREE. (sm2leinpensat dyer 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., Norwich, Conn. 
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Shepard, Norwell & Company. 
SPECIAL. 


White Skirts. 


75 dozen White Walking Skirts with 6 medium tucks on 
deep Cambric ruffle, and 12 medium tucks above, extra 
quality cotton, yoke band. A Skirt well worth $1.00. 
As a special leader for this department, 


89 cts. 


Sent to any address, post-paid. 
NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Sterling Silver Inlaid 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


» & MAR.2, 1886. 


Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the 
bowl and handle, then the article is plated entire. 
No possibility of worn spots at these points. 
Guaranteed in family use for 25 years. 
See that each article is stamped on back of 
handle, es . 
e STER LING J INLAID HE 


Not to be confused with dial goods, which 
are sectional plated. Send for new folder. 


Ask your Jeweler for the INLAID Spoons and Forks. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Box 810; Bridgeport, Conn. 








Midsummer Sale 


=-of--< 


Wall Papers. 


POSITIVE BARGAINS 
During the Next 30 Days. 


These goods are all of the standard 
grades, and choice designs, and colors, 
selected from all the leading manufac- 
turers’ lines. 


Remember the Number. 
47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 47 


J. W. GERRY. 


Contract and House Furnishing Dept. 


Private Parties, desiring to completely furnish Dwell- 





ings, Halls, Flats, Offices, Stores, Hotels, 
Public Authorities, 





Yachts, etc., etc., at the least possible 
Firms or Corporations 


expense, time and trouble should inquire 
Contract and House Furnishing Department. 


into the inducements offered by our 

At the least possible inconvenience 
to patrons we will gladly furnish Samples, Estimates and full information in the 
equipping of any interior in 





Komchacit Caloric 


For 


Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure and 
Kindred Complaints. 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien- 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica- 
tion, and its p - 
cal results are in — 
some cases little § 
short of marvel- 
lous; a@ cure fre- 
quently follows a 
si pn eo treatment, 

rarelydo severe 
cases require more 
aon! two or three 
Puy 4 








Shades, Furniture, Table Linen, Silver Ware, 
Awnings, Carpets, Blankets, China, 

Curtains, Kitchen Needs, Sheets, Wooden Ware, 
Upholstery, Straw Matting, Pillow Cases, Brass Goods, 
Rugs, Domestic Carpetings, Quilts, Cutlery, 
Portieres, Pictures, Tin Ware, Glass Ware, 
Bedsteads and Bedding, Brooms, Toilet Articles, Lamps, &c., &c: 








Wherever desirable we will send our representative. Letters of inquiry 
promptly attended to and citcular of information mailed upon application. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





A tent, 
A pot, 
A maid, 
A nook 


Where seven damsels undertook 
To rest themselves. 
Their camping outfit was complete, 
For Cowdrey’s soups and deviled meat 
Adorned their shelves. 
Of Cowdrey’s cans they made the boast, 
That in themselves they were a host; 
For quickly they could cook a meal 
That would in every way appeal 
To appetites refined and keen, 
And please plebeian, king or queen. 


E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 





ig the best p aration = Cc um) 
Coughs, ‘test wie reat ea 
oss of Fle Petite, and for every form 


of Genera’ 


Itisa Pure ‘soso and will not disarrange th 
ost delicate te stomach. tii 


Price, $1. ee per bottle. Send for circular. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 


QE Gee agate 


iA Carpet 


is something more than a mere floor covering. It 
is capable of satisfying the artistic sense as well. 
In a‘ properly furnished room the carpet sets the pitch 
swith which all other decorative effects should harmonize. 
.. Our stock of Carpets and Oriental Rugs is altogether 
the most extensive in this part-of the country, including, as 
it does, not only the products of all the standard mills but 
many private and exclusive patterns which cannot be 
; duplicated elsewhere. 
We guarantee to successfully compete with any existing 
firm as regards guadity, style or price. 
SPECIAL.— v. lnty who will send us her address on a postal card 


will receive a ci ur new and valuable book, ‘‘Hints on House 
Furnishing,” PROVIDED SHE MENTIONS THIS PAPER. 


You CANNOT know what there is in the market until you have inspected our stock. 


John H. Pray, Sons & C0., °° ”*"Stsrox sass. "7" 


Carpets and Upholstery. 








Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CoO., 
.130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


Young Men 
Wanted 


To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 
The School has the advantage of being con- 
nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, 
which is of great practical value. Business es- 
tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. 
Write or call for particulars. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 
50 BROMFIELD STREET, Boston. 











DELICIOUS' 


Sparkling and healthful. Enjoyed by the 
whole family. No other root beer ex- 
tract equals Williams’ in strength and 
purity. One bottle of extract makes 5 
gallons. The great temperance drink, 


This is not only “ just as good”’ 
as others, but far better, One 
trial will support this claim‘? 
Williams & Carleton, Martford, Ct. 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 





An Automaton. 


The very’ shadows of dreamland hover about this chair. 
at it twice is to feel sleepy, and as you commit your body to its 
honest depths you murmur, in the words of Dick Swiveller, “I am 
going to the balmy.” 

Indeed, no chair can give you surer or swifter 
passage thither. 
your every motion with an accommodating change 
The head rest adjusts automatically, the 
foot rest automatically, the back automatically, the 
seat automatically, the leg rest automatically, the 
arms automatically. 

The whole chair is a perfect automaton. 
if you sit erect, it sits erect ; 
It is made inexpensively, but very strongly, in solid 
ash, with attractive striped canvas, in all colors. 


We Shall Sell a Limited Number for $3.00 Each. 


Paine’s Furniture Co,, 48 canal st., rate ae BOStOM, | omuzesuszerns canon 






of shape. 


stretch out, it stretches out ; 
lands you on your feet. 


To look 





ComPLeTe- Unique -OniGinaL 


It is cunningly contrived to follow 





and bound in 





If you 


if you rise, it actually 2 Mars-3 uusmrons 





Guide to Chicago 
and the World’s Fair. 


Strangers intending to visit Chicago should secure a 
copy of Hill’s Souvenir Guide to Chicago and 
the World’s Fair. 

The most complete and accurate Guide published. 
Shows and describes almost every inch of that great 
city and of the wonderful World’s Fair. 


Pocket size, 


Leather, Cloth and Paper. It will be a 


stranger’s true friend and constant companion. 
Sent post-paid to any address 


on receipt of price. 


Leather Bound, $1; Cloth Bound, 50c.; Paper Bound, 25c. 











PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 











